Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION-WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 


#  One  of  tlie  many  promotion  efforts  of  tlie  American  Can 
Company  in  the  interest  of  Canners  is  the  sponsoring  of  the 
Jl  omens  National  Menu  Recipe  Contest  —  a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
foods  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  w  liich 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 
5.()()(),()()0  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
through  25,()()()  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups, 
Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
tlionsands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  re(|uired  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AYARS  LaUvsi  Model 

New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Killer  on  inarkot  with  slowly  rcvol- 
viii"  llo|)|M‘r. 

lIo|»|MT  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  diree- 
tion  from  the  way  (illiii"  pm'kets  revolve 
assuring  ahsohite  nniforni  fill. 

No-('an-No-Kill  attaehinent  that  works 
|M*rfeetly. 

Kills  all  jirades.  even  small  stiekv  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  (ill. 

Large  Urine  Tank  Assures  hot  hrine  at 
all  times. 

AYARS  MACHINE 


COMPANY, 


Salem,  New  Jersey 


HEVOIV/NC 


LIQUID 


STEAM 


STOP 


LEVER 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


THIS  IS  LANDRETHS’  SWEET  CORN  STALKING 


I'm  going  to  stalk  right  in  without  knocking. 
What’s  more.  I’m  coming  right  to  the  point: 

I  want  to  go  to  work  for  you. 

Qualifications?  All  of  them!  First,  I’m  de¬ 
pendable.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it  —  ask 
the  canners  who  have  "canned”  me.  There 
are  scores  of  them. 

Second,  I’m  not  an  advocate  of  birth  control. 
Ever  see  my  offspring?  (I  don’t  blush  easily.) 
My  seeds  produce  husky  youngsters,  true  to 
family  type.  No  ugly  ducklings. 

Popular?  Why  I’m  taken  out  for  dinner 
every  night ! 

Out  of  cans,  I  mean.  Canners  all  over  the 
country  know  that  my  sweet,  meaty  kernels 
are  profitable  to  them.  Bigger,  more  depend¬ 
able  packs. 

Do  I  get  the  job? 


There  are  28  members  in  our 
corn  family.  Your  favorite  va¬ 
riety  is  bound  to  be  among  us 
(from  the  oldest  standby  to  the 
newest  Inbred  Hybrid'i—with  a 
seed  that  is  hardy  and  true  to 
type.  We’re  all  listed  in  the 
Landreth  Canner’s  Guide. 
Send  for  our  recommendations. 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2>40  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


W,h  this  appealing  illustration  of  a  healthy  little  girl,  and  an  appetizing 
array  of  Canned  Fruits,  pictured  in  natural  colors.  Continental’s  advertisement  this  month 
devotes  its  message  of  Health  and  Freshness  to  the  products  of  the  orchard.  Millions  of 
housewives  will  see  it  in  the  nation's  leading  magazines.  Watch  for  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  11th. 

HTINENTAL  CaN  COMPANY 

EM  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


April  go,  1986 


^  Picture  ^Health 


Evety  funity  c*n  have  ill  own  fniit  orchard  today.  For 
the  fruit  you  buy  in  a  can  brings  you  all  of  nature*!  fresh* 
nesa*  goodneia  and  food  value  right  at  its  peak.  Each 
can  is  ila  own  cooking  kettle  ...  the  fruit  sealed  inside 
within  a  matter  of  hours  after  picking  ...  the  precious  vita* 
mins  and  mineral  salts  held  intact.  Nearly  400  delicious 
different  varieties  of  food  osme  in  cans— enough  to  vary 
your  menu  with  a  different  tempting  dish  every  day  in 
the  year.  And  whichever  one  you  serve,  just  remember 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  SUPPLEMENT — ^With  this  issue  is  mailed 
a  copy  of  the  1936  Almanac  of  The  Canning 
Industry,  your  copy,  and  if  you  will  take  a  tip, 
you  will  put  it  away  carefully  for  frequent  reference 
in  months  to  come.  This  Almanac  is  the  most  wanted, 
and  the  most  sought  after,  publication  in  this  industry, 
because  it  is  so  serviceable,  containing  all  the  statistics 
and  facts  of  reference  needed  in  the  every  day’s  trad¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods.  Left  on  the  desk  visitors  see  it, 
open  it,  note  that  there  is  much  which  they  wish  to 
look  up,  and  they  borrow  it.  Either  you  have  a  delicacy 
about  reminding  them  about  it  later,  when  you  need  it, 
or  you  forget  what  you  did  with  it,  and  then  you  send 
for  another  copy.  That  extra  copy  will  cost  you  $1. 
This  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  is  not  complete 
without  its  Supplement,  The  Almanac;  so  if  you  get 
one  you  must,  perforce  get  the  other.  Later  on  if  the 
Almanac  is  missing,  blame  yourself. 

And  the  same  mail  is  taking  out  the  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  orders,  because  everyone  is  waiting  and  anxious 
for  the  Almanac.  This  is  the  latest  we  have  ever  been 
with  the  issue,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  The  delay,  how¬ 
ever,  is  affording  you  the  full  statistics,  in  better,  more 
useable  form  than  ever  before,  and  you  will  appreciate 
this,  in  the  months  to  come.  If  you  need  extra  copies 
it  might  be  well  to  speak  quickly,  for  we  have  never 
before  had  such  a  heavy  advance  sale,  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  it  will  quickly  clean  us  out,  though  we  thought 
we  had  prepared  for  it. 

It  requires  months  of  work  compiling  the  Almanac, 
and  other  months  to  get  it  into  type,  and  corrected  to 
the  last  moment,  as  you  will  realize  upon  examining  or 
using  your  copy.  We  think  you  will  find  it  very  com¬ 
plete,  but  if  you  note  any  omission,  or  the  lack  of  any 
table  or  information  which  you  think  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  please  notify  us  and  in  that  way  help  make  the 
next  issue  complete  to  the  last  detail. 

And,  while  on  this  question,  you  canners  who  are 
not  advertisers  in  this  Almanac,  realize  what  a  golden 
opportunity  you  have  missed,  to  intimately  contact  all 
the  great  buyers — wholesale  grocers,  chains,  voluntary 
chains.  Government,  State  and  institutional.  If  this 
Almanac  is  not  the  finest  advertising  medium  for  every 
canner,  large  or  small,  then  there  is  no  such  thing. 
This  is  the  one  thing  these  buyers  have  to  use,  every 
day  of  the  year.  Everyone  of  you  should  put  this 
Almanac  at  the  top  of  your  list,  in  any  advertising  you 
decided  to  do.  We  are  not  soliciting;  this  is  just  a 
money-saving  hint. 


WISE  ADVICE — You  have  in  the  report  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  meeting  a  lot  that  is  worth 
careful  reading,  and  the  industry  would  be 
greatly  bettered  if  it  would  follow  the  advice.  A  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  of  long  years  experience,  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  in  touch  with  some  members  of  this  industry, 
says  a  lot  of  plain  things  plainly.  Some  of  the  Tri- 
State  canners  may  feel  that  he  was  unduly  hard  on 
them,  and  on  this  region,  but  remember  this  is  a  voice 
from  the  other  side,  a  past-master  in  the  experience 
of  buying  canned  foods.  And  he  is  not  vindictive,  not 
an  enemy.  On  the  contrary  he  says  as  plainly  as  he 
knows  how  that  he  would  rather  buy  goods  grown  and 
canned  in  this  section.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  a  gamble  that  raises  his  ire  and  “gets  him 
sore,”  because  of  the  variations  in  quality.  We  have 
known  Walter  Frey  for  years,  and  we  have  watched 
him  build  a  big  business,  and  we  believe  him  when  he 
tells  us,  as  he  did,  that  he  would  willingly  pay  5c  per 
dozen  more,  if  he  could  but  be  sure  that  the  quality 
would  run  through  the  whole  purchase.  Canners  have 
been  told  this  for  years — the  need  of  uniform  quality ; 
more  than  that  they  know  that  the  quality  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  great  successful  canners  of  the  industry,  is 
always  absolutely  uniform,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
in  confidence.  If  the  truth  were  known,  when  they 
want  to  be  sure  of  quality  for  their  own  table,  they  buy 
one  of  those  famous  brands.  Knowing  this,  why  don’t 
they  put  it  into  force  in  their  own  plants?  That  is  the 
one  and  certain  way  to  get  away  from  the  herd;  to 
raise  oneself  above  the  ordinary;  to  place  one’s  pack 
among  the  elite — to  make  it  different.  Oh!  yes,  you 
can,  too.  If  they  can  do  it  so  can  you.  They  use  the 
same  products  of  Nature  that  you  use,  only  they  com¬ 
bine  minute  care  in  every  step  of  the  preparation ;  they 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  Costs  more?  Yes,  but  not 
as  much  as  you  think,  in  fact  very  little  more.  And 
they  get  the  price  1  Of  course ;  that’s  why  they  get  the 
price.  I 

Note  one  other  thing  which  Mr.  Frey  advocated,  and 
in  saying  it  laid  the  ghost  that  has  been  raised  over 
the  years  whenever  we  advocated  it,  that  is  that  the 
wholesale  grocers  would  not  tolerate  the  name  of  the 
canner  on  the  goods.  Mr.  Frey  urges  it.  So  would 
every  other  successful,  thinking  wholesaler  or  distribu¬ 
tor,  the  kind  who  seeks  and  will  pay  for  quality  goods. 
It  is  only  the  junk  buyer  who  wants  to  buy  junk  and 
place  a  better  label  on  it  than  the  quality  deserves.  No 
one  could  ever  make  any  money  out  of  such  buyers, 
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yet  the  vast  majority  of  canners  run  after  them,  and 
base  their  selling  prices  on  what  they  pay.  Mr.  Frey 
wants  the  name,  and  the  address,  of  the  canner  on 
every  can  put  out,  because  he  sees  in  that  the  solution 
of  the  junk  canner  and  the  junk  dealer.  This  does  not 
mean  the  exclusion  of  buyers’  labels.  If  you  have  a 
reputation  for  canning  fine  goods,  the  buyer  will  be 
glad  to  say  on  his  label  “Especially  canned  for  us, 
by - .” 

Then  you  have  some  more  food  for  thought  in  the 
fine  address  of  Mr.  Paul  Williams.  They  are  evidently 
rapidly  answering  the  demand  for  definite  mechanical 
means  of  determining  factors,  and  which  will  meet 
Court  requirements.  Learn  what  an  opportunity  this 
affords  you  for  protection  in  the  selling  of  your  goods, 
and  in  collecting  for  them  after  they  have  been  sold. 

And  still  another  important  offering  of  this  meeting, 
is  a  new  form  of  Sales  Contract.  If  you  but  have  the 
backbone  to  sign  a  contract  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  only 
fair  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  fair  to  the  canner,  the 
seller.  Isn’t  that  what  each  wants?  Then  this  form 
of  contract  should  soon  be  in  general  usage. 

CANCO  PUSHES  CANNED  FOODS  IN 
NATION-WIDE  CONTEST 

IN  the  interest  of  canners  all  over  the  country,  the 
American  Can  Company  launches  what  may  reach 
a  new  high  in  contest  ideas — a  nation-wide  canned 
food  menu  recipe  contest.  As  part  of  Canco’s  promo¬ 
tion  efforts,  this  contest  is  attracting  tremendous  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  cooperation.  A  total  of  5,000,000  contest 
blanks  are  already  on  the  way  into  almost  as  many 
homes.  Of  this  total  more  than  2,000,000  are  being 
distributed  to  customers  of  30,000  grocery  stores  from 
coast  to  coast.  An  additional  3,000,000  blanks  are  be¬ 
ing  given  personally  to  housewives  through  the  efforts 
of  women’s  clubs  and  other  organizations  interested 
in  the  contest. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  establish  the  fact 
that  appetizing  and  nutritious  course  dinners  can  be 
prepared  with  a  minimum  amount  of  effort  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  girl  cook,  or  the  experienced  homemaker,  without 
an  all-day  vigil  beside  the  cooking  stove — particularly 
with  the  variety  and  range  of  canned  foods  obtainable 
on  grocers’  shelves  today. 

Such  a  contest  will  stimulate  the  buying  of  canned 
foods  and  offers  grocery  stores  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  widely  increased  sales.  Contestants  are  required 
to  submit  a  four-course  dinner  menu  which  includes 
six  recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  call  for  the  use  of 
canned  foods.  The  menu  begins  with  an  hors  d’oeuvre, 
fruit  cup,  or  fruit  juice,  and  ends  with  a  recipe  for  a 
canned  dessert.  Because  of  the  demand  for  many  items 
on  grocers’  shelves  resulting  from  activities  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  recipe-builders,  many  of  the  larger  chains 
and  wholesalers  are  advising  their  stores  to  tie  in  with 
this  contest  by  offering  special  canned  foods  sales. 

The  committee  of  women  in  charge  of  the  contest 
include  many  from  the  social  ranks,  such  as  Mrs.  Oliver 
Harriman,  Mrs.  Adrian  Iselin,  II,  and  Madame  Queena 
Mario,  Metropolitan  Opera  star. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-eighth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  subscription 


One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  B.OO 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


For  the  purpose  of  selecting  winners  the  country  has 
been  divided  into  six  geographic  sections.  The  finalist 
from  each  section  will  be  awarded  a  free  trip  to  New 
York  City  with  all  expenses  paid  for  her  three-day  stay 
at  a  fashionable  hotel.  At  the  Grand  Central  Palace 
on  May  25,  during  the  15th  Annual  Women’s  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Arts  and  Industries,  under  whose  auspices  the 
contest  is  being  conducted,  each  finalist  will  prepare 
her  menu  on  gas-operated  stoves.  The  winner  will  be 
awarded  the  grand  prize  of  $500  and  the  proud  title 
of  1936  National  Champion  of  the  Women’s  Exposition 
Cooking  Contest.  The  five  other  finalists  will  receive 
cash  prizes  ranging  from  $250  to  $100.  The  grocery 
store  where  the  entrant  bought  her  canned  foods  for 
the  contest  will  win  a  duplicate  cash  prize. 

Any  woman  or  girl  over  16  years  of  age  may  enter 
the  contest  and  submit  as  many  complete  menus  with 
their  accompanying  recipes  as  she  wishes.  Each  recipe 
must  serve  from  four  to  six  persons,  and  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  midnight  of  May  16th.  There 
are  absolutely  no  restrictions  as  the  competition  is  open 
to  every  woman  above  the  age  limit  and  there  are  no 
requirements  except  the  submitting  of  recipes. 

All  entries  will  be  judged  on  four  points: 

Nutrition — The  dinner  must  be  a  well-balanced  meal. 
Flavor — The  flavors  of  the  different  foods  must  com¬ 
bine  well  and  the  food  be  interestingly  seasoned. 
Appearance — The  food  and  the  dinner  as  a  whole  must 
have  an  appetite  appeal. 

Ingenuity  and  originality  of  individual  recipes  or  of 
menus. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

‘*A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Competitive  Situation  Between  Fresh 
and  Canned  Snap  Beans 

by  F.  W.  Geise 

Research  Department,  American  Can  Co.,  before  the  Wax  and 
Green  Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  in 
Convention  at  Chicago,  Tuesday  morning,  Janvxiry  21,  1936. 


The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  consider  some 
of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  competitive 
situation  now  existent  in  the  merchandising  of 
fresh  and  canned  snap  beans. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  it  may  be  well  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  snap  bean  production  figures  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  figures  presented  here  are  adapted  from 
current  reports  issued  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  converted  into  equivalent 
cases  of  No.  2  cans: 


SNAP  BEAN  PRODUCTION  tTlOM  1926-1935,  INCLUSIVE 


Year 

Fresh  Market 

Canned 

Total 

Per  Cent  of 

Equiv.  Cases  #2 

Equiv.  Cases  #2  Equiv.  Cases  #2 

Total  Canned 

1926 

9.692,160 

4,037,000 

13.729,160 

29.4 

1927 

10,326.528 

4,676,767 

15,003,295 

31.1 

1928 

11,320,320 

6,215,320 

17,535,640 

35.4 

1929 

13,722,432 

8,528,957 

22,251,389 

38.3 

1930 

15,817,728 

8,250,848 

24,068,576 

34.3 

1931 

14,768,640 

6,067,091 

20,835,731 

29.1 

1932 

16,938,000 

4,013,544 

20,951.544 

19.2 

1933 

16,248,000 

5,531,865 

21,779,865 

25.4 

1934 

20,418,000 

6.300,362 

26,718,362 

23.5 

1935 

17,736,000 

6,682,554 

24,418,554 

27.3 

The  total  yearly  production 

of  snap  beans  during  the 

past  ten  years  has  shown  a  definitely  upward  trend. 
The  average  total  yearly  production  from  1926  to  1930, 
inclusive,  was  181/4  million  cases,  of  which  6 14  million, 
or  approximately  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  were  canned. 
During  the  last  five  years,  the  total  average  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  increased  from  I8I/2  million  to  221/4  million 
cases,  an  average  yearly  increase  of  4  million  over  the 
previous  five  year  average.  During  this  same  period, 
the  average  yearly  volume  of  canned  beans  amounted 
to  approximately  5%  million  cases,  or  a  decrease  of 
about  1/4  million  cases.  In  addition,  for  the  last  five 
years,  the  average  yearly  per  cent  of  pack  was  25.3  as 
compared  with  34.6  per  cent  for  the  previous  five-year 
period. 

These  production  figures,  it  seems,  definitely  show  a 
trend  toward  increased  production  of  snap  beans  for 
the  fresh  market,  while  canned  snap  bean  production 
showed  a  slight  decline  from  the  earlier  production 
level. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SNAP  BEAN 
PRODUCTION  AREAS  —  Snap  bean  production  re¬ 
gions  are  rather  widely  distributed  and  the  following 
states  may  be  considered  as  of  major  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume:  Maryland,  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Those  states  of  lesser 
importance  in  volume  production  are  Maine,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Colorado  and  Oregon. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  total  average  yearly  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  snap  beans  for  manufacture  amounted 
to  43,700  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  1.46  tons  per 
acre.  The  farm  value  averaged  $2,760,200  per  year. 

Fresh  market  acreage  distribution  is  largely  depen¬ 
dent  on  market  demand,  distance  of  shipment  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  time  of  year  beans  are  to  be  marketed.  In 
general,  during  the  fall,  spring  and  winter  the  major 
fresh  market  snap  bean  areas  are  located  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastal  plain,  and  just  below  the  pre¬ 
vailing  frost  belt  for  any  given  time  of  the  year.  Of 
course,  California  ships  beans  to  the  fresh  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months. 

A  study  of  this  distribution  factor,  it  seems,  will 
reveal  two  significant  points.  The  major  production 
areas  are  relatively  close  to  the  large  consuming  cen¬ 
ters,  where  the  freight  haul  is  short  and  also  ample 
labor  for  harvesting  the  beans  is  available.  Another 
is  that  a  vast  area  is  available  in  the  South  during  the 
out-of-season  period  in  the  North.  This  permits  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  fresh  market  beans  in  practically  all  of 
the  consuming  centers  of  the  United  States  during  the 
entire  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  industry  during  the  past  five 
years  has  had  a  yearly  average  of  130,000  acres  with  a 
farm  value  of  11  million  dollars. 

RETAIL  PRICE  COMPARISON— Since  fresh  mar¬ 
ket  beans  are  available  the  entire  year  in  quantities 
adequate  to  supply  consumers’  needs,  a  price  compari¬ 
son  between  the  fresh  and  canned  varieties  is  of  inter¬ 
est.  The  following  data  were  taken  from  current  re¬ 
ports  entitled  “Retail  Prices”  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  These  figures 
represent  the  average  retail  price  per  unit  in  51  large 
cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  period  indicated. 
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COMPARATIVE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  No.  2  CAN  SNAP  BEANS  AND 
1  POUND  FRESH  MARKET  SNAP  BEANS  IN  61  CITIES 


1934 

FVesh 

Cents 

Canned 

Cents 

1935 

Fresh 

Cents 

Canned 

Cents 

Feb. 

13 . 

.  12.8 

11.7 

Jan.  2 . 

.  18.3 

11.9 

Feb. 

27 . 

.  13.4 

11.9 

Jan.  15 . 

.  23.0 

11.9 

Mar. 

13 . 

.  13.5 

11.8 

Jan.  29 . 

.  24.4 

12.0 

27 . 

.  13.8 

11.8 

Feb.  12 . 

.  20.0 

11.9 

10 . 

.  13.0 

11.8 

Feb.  26 . 

.  11.9 

11.9 

24 . 

.  12.3 

11.8 

Mar.  12 . 

.  11.0 

12.0 

May 

8 . 

.  12.3 

11.7 

Mar.  26 . 

.  12.2 

12.0 

May 

22 . 

.  8.8 

11.8 

Apr.  9 . 

.  12.2 

11.9 

June 

5 . 

.  7.4 

11.7 

Apr.  23 . 

.  12.6 

11.9 

June 

19 . 

.  7.6 

11.8 

May  7 . 

.  9.4 

12.0 

July 

7 . 

.  7.7 

11.6 

May  21 . 

.  7.9 

12.0 

July 

17 . 

.  8.1 

11.6 

June  4 . 

.  8.9 

11.9 

July 

31 . 

.  8.7 

11.6 

June  18 . 

.  8.7 

11.9 

Auk. 

14 . 

.  10.0 

11.6 

July  2 . 

.  7.6 

11.9 

Auk. 

28 . 

.  8.9 

11.7 

July  16 . 

.  7.5 

11.8 

Sept. 

11 . 

.  8.5 

11.7 

July  30 . 

.  7.3 

11.8 

R  n 

11.7 

.  7.9 

11.7 

Oct. 

9 . 

.  7.9 

11.9 

Aug.  27 . 

.  8.3 

11.7 

Oct. 

23 . 

.  8.6 

11.8 

Sept.  10 . 

.  8.6 

11.7 

6 . 

.  10.9 

11.9 

Sept.  24 . 

.  7.9 

11.6 

Nov. 

20 . 

.  12.7 

11.9 

Oct.  8 . 

.  9.0 

11.5 

Dec. 

4 . 

.  11.0 

11.9 

Oct.  22 . 

.  13.1 

11.5 

Dec. 

18 . 

.  14.3 

11.9 

The  figures  for  1934  indicate  that  a  fairly  constant 
price  level  prevailed  throughout  the  year  for  canned 
beans.  The  figures  in  the  table  also  show  a  rather  close 
agreement  in  price  between  the  fresh  and  canned  beans 
during  the  winter  months. 

For  1935,  the  situation  was  very  similar  except  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  early  February  when  the  price  of 
fresh  beans  nearly  doubled.  These  high  prices  may  be 
attributed  to  a  shortage  of  beans  on  the  market  during 
that  period  because  of  the  heavy  freeze  damage  to  the 
Florida  crop.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
retail  price  of  canned  beans  did  not  fluctuate  with  the 
price  of  the  fresh  beans  for  the  corresponding  period. 

SALES  EFFORT  IN  MERCHANDISING  FRESH 
AND  CANNED  BEANS — The  element  of  sales  effort 
expended  by  the  retail  grocer  plays  a  part  in  the  com¬ 
parative  volume  movement  of  fresh  and  canned  beans. 
It  is  only  natural  for  a  merchant  to  make  an  effort  in 
moving  the  highly  perishable  items ;  in  addition,  these 
items  usually  yield  a  greater  margin  of  profit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  more  stable  commodities. 

SUMMARY — In  the  production  of  snap  beans  the 
trend  has  been  upward  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
average  yearly  pack  of  canned  beans  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  slightly  below  the  previous  five-year 
average. 

Because  of  the  wide  geographic  distribution  of  the 
fresh  market  acreage,  a  constant  supply  is  available 
throughout  the  year.  A  temporary  shortage  may, 
however,  be  occasioned  by  unseasonal  or  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  in  the  extreme  southern  growing  areas. 
Comparisons  of  average  yearly  retail  prices  between 
fresh  market  and  canned  beans  shows  a  small  price 
differential  except  when  a  temporary  shortage  of  fresh 
beans  existed.  During  the  summer  months  canned 
beans  are  higher  in  price  per  unit  than  fresh  market 
beans.  It  is  also  believed  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  retail  merchants  to  attempt  the  moving  of  per¬ 
ishable  items,  such  as  fresh  beans,  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  stable  commodities  like  canned  snap  beans. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

THREE  CALIFORNIA  AGENCIES  have  endorsed  the  proposal  to 
place  sardine  reduction  ships  under  Federal  permits  conforming 
to  conservation  laws  of  the  States  off  which  the  vessels  operate. 
Shore  canning  and  reduction  plants  are  limited  as  to  the  amount 
of  fish  taken  and  are  taxed  on  every  ton  caught,  while  outside 
reduction  ships  have  escaped  both  catch  limitations  and  taxes, 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  Federal  law.  The  agencies  endorsing 
the  proposal  are  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the 
Fish  and  Game  Development  Association  and  the  California 
Sardine  Products  Institute. 

MR.  CHARLES  T.  WRIGHTSON,  one  of  the  pioneer  canners  of  the 
Tri-State  section,  died  at  the  age  of  85  on  April  13th,  and  was 
buried  at  Easton,  April  15th.  Mr.  Wrightson  was  born  July 
16th,  1850,  married  Annie  R.  McNeal,  November  30th,  1875.  In 
1877  together  with  Mr.  William  E.  Shannahan,  he  formed  the 
firm  of  Shannahan  &  Wrightson  Hardware  Company  at  Easton, 
Maryland.  In  1888  he  withdrew  from  the  hardware  business 
to  establish  one  of  the  first  canning  plants  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  He  was  very  active  in  Association  work,  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  old  Peninsula  Packers  Association  and 
later  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  in  both  of  which  he 
held  offices  for  many  years.  Until  his  death  he  headed  the 
canning  firm  of  Charles  T.  Wrightson  &  Son,  Easton,  Maryland, 
and  even  though  well  up  in  his  eighties,  was  to  be  found  regu¬ 
larly  at  his  plant,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  One  of  his  outstanding  characteristics  was  that  of 
his  consideration  for  others,  both  in  business  and  private  life. 
Mr.  Wrightson  is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Miss  Nellie  R.  Wright¬ 
son,  and  a  son,  F.  Hall  Wrightson  of  Easton,  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  business  as  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  and  four 
grandchildren,  Charles  M.  and  Doris  M.  Wrightson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Francis  H.  and  Wilson  Tylor  Wrightson  of  Easton. 

SQUIRE  DINGEE  COMPANY  has  sold  its  pickle  plant  at  Mystic, 
Iowa  to  the  Loma  Pickle  Company  of  Keokuk.  Clifford  Milburn 
will  continue  as  manager. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  the  sale  of  canned  asparagus  is  stimulated 
each  spring  by  the  appearance  on  the  market  of  fresh  asparagus. 

PACIFIC  AMERICAN  FISHERIES,  operating  in  the  Northwest  and 
in  Alaska,  reports  net  profits  of  $506,136,  or  $1.47  a  share  on 
the  stock  outstanding,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February  29th, 
as  against  $337,719,  or  $1.07  a  share,  for  the  fourteen  months 
ending  February  28,  1935,  when  the  company’s  fiscal  year  was 
changed.  Sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $4,572,871,  a  gain 
of  8.23  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  14  months. 

DEVyEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
have  developed  a  new  “Darex”  can  lining  Compound.  In  1919 
they  set  the  pace  with  Dewalco  Solvent  Rubber  Lining  Com¬ 
pound;  in  1922  with  Gold  Seal  Lining  Compound;  and  now  it’s 
the  new  Darex,  the  result  of  138  man  years  of  painstaking, 
systematic  research  into  can  making  problems.  It’s  a  better 
compound,  in  every  way — ^built  to  serve  the  food  field,  they  say. 

CARL  SCUDDER,  General  Manager  of  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  has 
announced  that  the  company’s  four  plants  at  Windfall,  Green- 
town,  Sharpsville  and  Atlanta,  Indiana,  will  pack  peas,  corn  and 
tomatoes  this  year.  500  acres  each  of  corn  and  peas  and  1,200 
acres  of  tomatoes  will  be  grown  for  each  plant. 

SUPERIOR  JUDGE  WILLIAM  F.  JAMES  has  signed  an  order  dis¬ 
tributing  $19,775  to  creditors  of  the  defunct  Bayside  Canning 
Company.  The  payment  will  be  made  by  William  De  Back, 
receiver  for  the  company  and  represents  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  due  273  creditors. 

NECESSITY  is  the  mother  of  invention!  Depositing  just  the 
right  amount  of  salt  in  each  can  is  made  certain  and  easy,  done 
the  Scientific  Tablet  Company  way.  It  was  a  canner’s  idea  and 
it  worked  so  well  he  passed  it  on  to  his  fellows,  and  he  has  the 
industry  sold.  Address  the  company  at  Belleville,  Illinois  for 
the  story. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASS'N. 


HOLD  SPRING  MEETING 

LORD  BALTIMORE  HOTEL 


APRIL  8lh  and  9th,  1936 


A  PPROXIMATELY  200  sat  down  at  the  noon 
luncheon  with  which  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
/  \  Tri-State  opened,  and  with  the  good  meal  com¬ 

fortably  put  away,  business  was  taken  up.  President 
James  M.  Shriver,  head  of  the  B.  F.  Shriver  Company, 
Westminster,  Md.,  welcomed  the  guests.  First  he  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  late  Secretary,  Cassius  M.  Dash- 
iell,  and  directed  that  a  resolution  be  prepared,  spread 
upon  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  his  family. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Chester  Leasure, 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  reviewed  at 
length  business  conditions  and  prospects.  If  such 
speakers  would  be  more  specific  and  avoid  the  generali¬ 
ties  always  indulged  in,  especially  the  vague  hints  of 
impending  troubles,  business  men  might  like  it  better. 

The  next  speaker  gave  good  example  of  definite,  con¬ 
crete  statements,  and  every  canner  will  read  with  real 
interest  what  a  great  wholesale  grocer  has  to  say  about 
canned  foods. 

MARYLAND  CANNED  FOODS 

By  WALTER  A.  FREY 

Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  Baltimore 

I  KNOW  business  men  all  over  the  country.  I  have  sat  in 
conferences  with  them  and  I  have  seen  their  brains  function¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  been  able  to  judge  the  heart  and  mind  view¬ 
points  upon  which  they  based  their  attitudes  toward  their 
fellow  business  men,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  conduct,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  Maryland 
has  as  fine  a  set  of  business  men,  with  as  high  a  standard  of 
business  ethics,  as  will  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country. 

After  having  accepted  this  assignment,  I  began  to  think  about 
the  subject  and  suddenly  realized  that  what  ever  may  be  my 
own  personal  thoughts  and  view  points  on  such  an  important 
subject,  I  would  not  be  justified  in  expressing  them  unless  I 
was  sure  that  they  were  based  on  actual  facts  and  statistics, 
so,  in  order  to  refresh  my  memory,  I  discussed  this  talk  with 
one  or  two  of  my  friends  in  the  trade,  and  secured  some  factual 
data  on  which  to  check  upon  myself. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  very  interesting 
and  prove  to  me  that  some  of  the  conclusions  that  I  had  formed 
were  not  far  wrong. 

Now,  let  us,  for  a  few  minutes,  consider  some  interesting 
figures,  not  enough  to  become  tiresome. 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
In  1910  was  91,972,266 

In  1920  was  105,710,620  (an  increase  of  16  per  cent) 

In  1930  was  122,776,046  (an  increase  of  16  per  cent) 

In  1934  was  estimated  as  126,664,000 
From  1920  to  1930  the  big  percentage  of  increases  were  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Texas  and  Florida. 


President 

JAMES  F.  SHRIVER 
B.  F.  Shriver  Co. 
Westminster,  Md. 


Now,  after  considering  the  increase  in  population,  let  us  look 
at  the  increase  in  production  of  canned  foods  in  the  entire 
country  and  the  part  played  by  Maryland  and  the  Tri-States 
in  that  increase.  I  have  used  only  the  three  principal  staples — 
Corn,  Peas  and  Tomatoes  for  this  comparison. 

Let  us  take  Corn  first.  The  average  pack  for  the  ten  year 
period — 1921-1930 — for  the  entire  United  States  was  14,791,072 
cases  of  which  Maryland  packed  1,847,69'?  cases. 

In  1935,  the  entire  pack  was  21,471,417  cases,  a  50  per  cent 
increase.  Of  this  total  the  Tri-States  packed  only  1,780,288 
cases  including  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  which  States  packs 
were  not  included  in  the  figures  of  the  ten-year  average  above 
quoted. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  decline  in  pack  of  Corn  did  not 
follow  any  years  of  large  packs— on  the  contrary,  1932,  ’33  and 
’34  were  years  of  what  might  be  termed  short  packs,  the  three- 
year  average  of  the  entire  Tri-States  being  only  1,236,090  cases. 

In  other  words,  while  the  entire  country  showed  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent — the  pack  in  the  Tri-States  showed  a  decline,  while 
Pennsylvania,  with  no  pack  sufficient  to  give  it  a  listing  in  the 
record  for  the  ten-year  average  period,  showed  a  pack  of  310,097 
cases,  in  1935,  and 

Indiana  practically  doubled  its  pack; 

Minnesota  almost  100  per  cent  increase; 

Illinois  about  80  per  cent  increase; 

Wisconsin  about  50  per  cent  increase; 

The  New  England  States  over  50  per  cent  increase; 

New  York  State  about  50  per  cent  increase, 
and  the  item  of  “other  States’’  about  60  per  cent  decrease. 

This  decrease  in  other  states  and  in  Maryland  and  a  study 
of  the  States  which  showed  such  phenomenal  increases  points 
a  real  lesson  to  the  packers  in  the  Tri-States. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  statistics  on  Peas. 

The  average  ten-year  pack  for  the  years  1921  to  ’30  was 
16,148,166  cases — of  which  Maryland  produced  816,670  cases, 
and  the  entire  Tri-States  1,056,046  cases. 

In  1935,  the  entire  U.  S.  production  was  24,698,633  cases,  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  of  which  Maryland  alone  produced 
2,495,623  cases  an  increase  of  300  per  cent. 

The  ten  years’  average  for  the  Tri-States  was  1,056,046  cases 
and  in  1935  was  3,662,718  cases  with  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
showing  an  iiicrease  of  about  200  per  cent  against  Maryland’s 
increase  of  300  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  pack  of  Peas  in 
the  Tri-States  for  the  year  1935  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
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the  increase  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  Maryland  as 
compared  to  any  other  single  State  excepting  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  but  the  comparison  with  Minnesota  on  the  ten-year 
average  basis  is  unfair  as  that  State  has  only  been  forging 
ahead  in  the  production  of  canned  foods  during  recent  years, 
its  1925  to  ’30  average  production  of  Peas  being  only  643,984 
cases,  and  actually  only  an  eight-year  average,  while  its  average 
for  the  ten-year  period,  1925  to  1934,  was  754,794  cases,  and  a 
comparison  on  this  basis  would  put  Minnesota  on  an  equal 
comparative  basis  of  increase  with  Maryland. 

The  pack  showed  a  decline  from  the  ten-year  average  basis 
in  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  but  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington  and  California  increased  to  a  point 
where  they  assume  a  real  place  in  the  picture  of  Canned  Pea 
production. 

The  figures  presented  on  Peas  bring  home  a  lesson  to  this 
Association. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  figures  on  Tomatoes: 

The  1921-30  average  pack  in  the  entire  country  was  21,301,610; 
in  Maryland,  6,093,096;  in  1935  total  was,  26,984,642;  in  1935, 
Maryland  was,  6,893,639,  an  increase  of  about  131^  per  cent, 
about  half  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  entire  country. 

In  the  Tri-States,  the  ten-year  average  was  7,744,926 ;  in  1935, 
7,925,515.  The  rate  of  increase  being  less  than  the  rate  in 
Maryland  alone,  due  to  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  pack  of 
Canned  Tomatoes  in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  which  has  been 
true  in  every  year  since  1930. 

In  1935  as  compared  to  the  1921-30  ten-year  average,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  showed  an  increase  in  the  pack  of  Tomatoes  of  100  per 
cent;  New  York  State  over  100  per  cent;  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  together  of  about  125  per  cent. 

MONEY  RETURNS — Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  return  to  packers  in  the  various  States,  and  we 
find  that  in  1933  Maryland,  with  a  pack  of  Corn  of  951,529  cases, 
received  a  return  of  $1,524,104.00,  an  average  of  $1,602  per  case. 

In  the  same  year.  New  York  moved  its  pack  of  537,345  cases 
at  a  return  of  $1,092,412.00,  an  average  of  $2,033  per  case,  while 
Indiana,  with  a  larger  pack  to  move  than  Maryland,  consisting 
of  1,073,609  cases,  received  $1,775,577.00,  or  an  average  of  $1,654 
per  case,  more  than  5  cents  per  case  more  than  Maryland 
packers  and  yet  moved  a  larger  pack. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  Peas. 

In  1933,  Wisconsin  with  its  enormous  pack,  and  New  York 
with  a  larger  pack  than  Maryland,  all  received  far  greater 
returns  than  Maryland  received  on  its  comparatively  small  pack 
as  that  year  Maryland  only  packed  8.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
pack  of  Peas  in  the  country,  while  Wisconsin  that  year  packed 
36.7  per  cent  of  all  the  Peas  packed  in  the  country,  yet  Maryland 
only  received  on  its  pack  of  1,130,413  cases,  a  return  of  $1,772,- 
329.00,  or  approximately  $1.57  per  case,  while  Wisconsin,  with 
a  pack  of  4,882,301  cases,  received  a  return  of  $10,678,776.00,  or 
an  average  of  almost  $2.19  per  case,  and  New  York  State  with 
its  pack  of  1,385,431  cases,  returned  to  its  packers  $3,491,606.00, 
or  an  average  of  $2.52  per  case. 

On  Tomatoes  in  1933,  the  returns  were  more  uniform. 

In  considering  my  subject  I  felt  it  necessary  to  have  these 
figures  and  present  them  to  you  as  a  basis  for  my  analysis  of 
the  canned  foods  situation  insofar  as  the  Tri-States  are 
concerned. 

As  a  canned  foods  buyer  for  years,  I  frequently  asked  myself 
the  question:  Why  do  I  always  turn  to  Wisconsin  or  New  York 
when  I  want  to  purchase  a  block  of  quality  Peas  and  be  assured 
of  uniformity  of  pack?  Why  can’t  I  buy  as  good  Peas  of  the 
variety  we  pack  in  Maryland,  and  be  assured  of  getting  what 
I  buy? 

Why  can’t  I  buy  Tomatoes  in  Maryland  and  have  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  the  delivery  will  be  consistent  with  the  grade 
purchased  and  that  the  delivery  will  be  uniform  throughout? 

Why  can’t  I  buy  Corn  with  the  same  feeling  of  assurance 
that  I  have  when  I  buy  from  certain  other  sections? 

And  then  I  reason  with  myself  something  along  the  following 
lines : 

The  Tri-State  territory  is  just  about  the  ideal  section  of  the 
United  States  for  producing  Vegetables.  We  successfully  grow 
a  greater  variety  of  such  products  than  any  other  one  territory. 
We  are  conveniently  located  to  most  of  the  larger  markets,  and 


have  the  finest  water  transportation  facilities  to  the  South,  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  to  all  foreign  markets. 

We  have  a  heritage  of  years  of  experience  in  the  Canned  foods 
Industry,  this  section  being  the  pioneering  section  and  at  one 
time  called  the  Heart  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry.  Is  the 
very  fact  of  our  being  the  pioneers  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  best  known  packing  plants  have  continued  to  be  operated 
by  sons  according  to  the  pioneer  methods  of  their  fathers, 
prevented  the  industry  from  lifting  itself  out  of  the  trough  of 
antiquated  methods  to  enable  it  to  adopt  the  modern  methods 
of  production,  merchandising  and  financing  that  will  help  it  to 
secure  the  rewards  that  its  God-given  advantages  entitle  it  to? 

What  part  do  the  methods  and  attitude  of  the  brokers  play 
in  the  Tri-State  picture? 

I  often  wonder  if  my  failure  to  find  the  goods  I  want  in 
Maryland  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  may  not  be  in  touch  with  the 
right  packers  because  I  am  not  in  touch  with  the  right  brokers. 
Then  I  place  an  order  thru  a  broker  who  claims  to  represent  a 
packer  whom  he  guarantees  will  pack  the  kind  of  goods  I  want 
and  after  delivery  is  made,  I  find  that  Standards  have  been 
delivered  for  Extra  Standards,  and  four-sieve  Peas  for  three- 
sieve. 

In  another  case  I  am  guaranteed  a  delivery  of  Fancy  Peas, 
and  a  test  shows  them  to  be  only  a  fair  Extra  Standard. 

I  receive  the  usual  excuses — the  Peas  were  found  to  be  packed 
on  a  day  when  deliveries  were  heavy,  so  they  were  dried  out  and 
while  they  passed  originally  thru  a  three-sieve  mesh,  they 
swelled  badly  after  being  packed;  or  I  am  told  that  unfortun¬ 
ately,  a  lot  of  goods  were  labeled  wrong,  or  that  the  packer  did 
not  make  sufficient  tests  of  his  production  and  thought  it  was 
all  running  uniform,  or  that  in  his  own  judgment,  the  goods 
were  an  Extra  Standard  three-sieve  Pea  or  Bean,  and  he  is 
surprised  that  an  analysis  shows  he  was  wrong. 

But  the  result  is  that  as  a  buyer  I  am  disappointed  and  dis¬ 
gusted,  and  I  have  often  wondered  to  myself  why  the  brokers 
don’t  know  more  about  the  quality  of  the  goods  the  various 
packers  produce,  and  why  they  don’t  see  the  advantage  of  being 
fair  with  their  customers,  so  that  price  packers  will  shuffle  along 
on  price  orders,  and  quality  packers  will  glory  in  quality  orders. 

There  are  in  Maryland  a  few  packers  who  rank  with  the  best 
in  the  country — who  pack  good  goods,  whose  goods  run  uniform 
— whose  brands  represent  a  real  standard  of  value — who  won’t 
put  their  label  on  a  can  of  goods  if  the  quality  of  the  contents 
does  not  measure  up  to  the  quality  represented  by  that  label 
in  the  minds  of  their  buyers.  I  know  such  a  packer  and  within 
the  last  month  gave  him  an  order  for  about  10,000  cases  of 
canned  foods,  the  largest  part  of  which  order  was  placed  without 
any  prices  being  quoted  because  I  wanted  his  goods.  But  alas, 
there  are  too  few  such  packers  in  the  Tri-States  and  the  sad 
experiences  of  buyers  looking  for  better  grades  of  merchandise 
have  been  so  numerous  that  the  Tri-States  have  not  profited  as 
they  should  and  are  entitled  to. 

In  Maryland  we  have  the  packer  who  packs  quality — ^who 
watches  and  properly  grades  his  raw  stock,  and  who  controls 
the  delivery  of  raw  stock  to  prevent  gluts  in  arrivals  at  his 
factory  with  consequent  deterioration  and  damage  to  pack  or 
increase  in  cost  of  production  thru  wastage.  Whose  organiza¬ 
tion  packs  up  to  grade  with  proper  frequent  inspection  to 
guarantee  uniformity  of  pack.  This  packer  has  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  back  year  after  year,  almost  regardless  of 
price.  That  packer  will  remain  in  business  and  possesses  an 
asset  item  of  good-will  that  is  worth  real  money. 

Then  we  have  the  packer  who  wants  and  tries  to  pack  quality 
but  don’t  seem  to  know  how.  He  just  simply  don’t  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  finding  out  how  to  do  it.  He  grades  his 
raw  stock  by  inefficient  methods  and  has  no  properly  function¬ 
ing  uniformly  enforced  system  of  inspection  to  enable  him  to 
guarantee  uniformity  of  pack.  He  don’t  build  up  a  respect  for 
his  brands  as  experience  shows  buyers  that  they  are  only  safe 
by  buying  on  sample,  and  following  up  by  very  full  inspection 
of  delivery. 

Then  we  have  the  packers  who  just  pack  canned  foods.  Buyers 
know  their  gradings  mean  very  little  and  deal  with  them  only 
on  a  price  basis. 

Then  we  have  the  large  volume  packers  whose  only  thought 
is  to  secure  large  scale  production  of  what  are  known  as 
“popular  price”  grades,  depending  for  their  profit  on  a  constant 
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CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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ACCURATE  GRADES 

Sift  Out  the  Money  Peas  ! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO -GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

**The  Original  Grader  House*'* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


m 


Pi  edmont  labelcom  pany 

I N COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  lA 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  of  the  high  yielding  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risU  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeders  and  Growers 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
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scaling  down  of  operating  costs  and  frequently  by  profits  secured 
thru  the  operation  of  affiliated  industries.  These  packers  fill  a 
place  in  the  picture  that  is  very  vulnerable.  Sales  pressure 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  high  gear  and  new  customers  must 
be  constantly  secured,  as  their  brands  will  be  highly  competitive 
items  in  the  field  of  distribution,  and  will  be  subject  to  constant 
attack  by  private  brands  and  more  profitable  brands  by  both 
the  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

AN  APPEAL — When  will  more  of  our  packers  realize  the 
following  facts: 

That  the  real  profit  is  in  the  quality  product. 

That  enduring  business  successes  are  not  built  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  cheap  merchandising.  Where  are  the  great  “Bargain” 
stores  of  a  few  years  ago? 

That  you  never  heard  of  anyone  building  a  good-will  value  on 
price  cutting.  Successful  operation  of  a  low-price  business  house 
depends  on  a  minimum  of  operating  expense,  the  use  of  all 
forms  of  mechanical  devices  (which  can  be  always  imitated  by 
competitors)  and  the  securing  of  economy  by  forcing  capital  and 
labor  to  work  for  less  than  a  competitive  wage. 

That  the  establishing  of  a  fixed  grade  and  quality  behind  a 
certain  brand  will  build  a  demand  for  that  brand  from  the 
consumer  who  desires  that  particular  quality  and  grade,  which 
will  be  a  “good  will”  asset  of  inestimable  value. 

That  the  establishing  of  grades  and  the  packing  of  those 
grades  are  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  every  packer 
and  to  the  future  of  the  packing  industry  in  the  Tri-States. 

That  the  recognition  of  that  fact  is  the  reason  for  the  success 
of  the  more  recently  established  packing  plants  in  those  North¬ 
ern  and  Mid- Western  States,  whose  goods,  by  the  thousands  of 
cases,  are  shipped  every  year  into  the  Tri-State  territory. 

That  the  ability  to  pack  the  quality  of  merchandise  that  is 
desired  for  the  various  grades,  is  dependent  on  the  development 
of  the  proper  grading  of  the  raw  product. 

That  vegetables  ought  never  to  be  put  into  tin  cans  that  ought 
to  go  into  garbage  cans,  just  to  make  a  few  extra  dollars  out 
of  the  poor  humans  that  must  stock  low  priced  articles  of  food. 

That  the  public  are  more  and  more  learning  to  buy  merchan¬ 
dise  by  brand  and  are  increasingly  demanding  a  better  quality 
of  canned  foods.  They  have  had  a  surfeit  of  cheap  stuff  during 
the  past  depression  years  and  you  packers  should  recognize  that 
fact. 

SUGGESTIONS — A  good  friend  of  mine  has  offered  me  sug¬ 
gestions  to  make  to  this  Association  as  being  worth  while  to 
consider  and  make  a  real  basis  for  its  activities.  I  offer  them 
to  you  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  as  I  consider  them 
very  timely. 

1.  State  Laws  to  control  the  grading  and  handling  of  raw 
material,  similar  to  the  control  over  asparagus  supplies  handled 
in  California  by  the  Canners  League. 

2.  An  effective  work  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  into  better 
Agriculture  and  your  State  agricultural  agencies  directed  at 
methods  of  growing  their  products,  handling  these  products  and 
not  going  to  extremes  in  their  planting  of  open  acreage.  The 
welfare  of  the  Tri-State  territory  depends  largely  on  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  action  by  the  farmers.  A  continuing  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  public  agencies  can  do  much  to  improve  the  intelligence 
of  the  farmers. 

3.  Organizing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  an  open  market  field  organization  which  would 
operate  during  the  packing  season  to  help  control  the  activities 
of  peddlers  and  farmers  in  playing  the  canners  against  each 
other  in  their  bidding  for  raw  products. 

4.  Helping  to  organize  an  effective  system  of  grading  staple 
canned  foods  combined  with  field  warehousing  so  that  each 
canner  will  be  put  on  a  spot  where  his  financing  of  his  pack 
would  depend  on  correct  grading. 

5.  Holding  at  least  two  group  meetings  of  the  Tri-State 
canners  each  year  at  some  country  spot  where  the  canners  would 
spend  a  couple  days  intimately  discussing  the  financial  side  of 
their  business.  That  is  where  they  need  educating.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  canners  continue  to  meet  to  discuss  production 


problems  but  an  equal  amount  of  time  should  now  be  spent  in 
even  more  carefully  discussing  their  business  problems — ^their 
financing,  their  selling  methods,  their  promoting  methods,  etc. 

6.  Encouraging  all  packers  to  install  a  simplified  method  of 
cost  accounting  so  that  some  well  intentioned  packers  will  not 
be  guilty  of  doing  things  that  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
industry  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  real  costs  and 
financial  condition. 

Dr.  Sullivan  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  who  has  a 
keen  interest  in  the  canned  foods  situation,  says  as  part  of  a 
letter  he  wrote  me: 

“From  a  business  standpoint,  it  would  certainly  seem  desirable 
for  canners  to  grade  their  products  so  that  the  consumer  would 
know  what  to  expect.  It  would  be  necessary,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  canner  or  distributor  to  label  the  canned  foods 
with  his  name  and  address.  This  seems  imperative  both  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  packer. 

“In  other  words,  the  consumer  would  know  whose  goods  to 
buy  the  second  time  if  the  quality  had  pleased  him,  and  the 
packer  would  receive  the  benefits  of  his  good  deeds. 

“The  question  of  grading  canned  foods  seems  to  involve  the 
financial  standing  and  magnitude  of  the  business  of  the  packer. 
In  order  to  build  up  different  brands  of  certain  quality,  the 
output  must  be  reasonably  large  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
packer  must  be  sufficient  to  do  the  necessary  pioneer  work  in 
establishing  his  brands.  Further,  he  could  count  on  staying  in 
business  for  a  number  of  years. 

“In  order  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  Maryland  canned 
foods,  the  following  seems  essential: 

(1)  The  development  of  buying  raw  products  on  the  basis 
of  quality. 

(2)  The  establishing  of  grades  and  packing  these  grades. 

(3)  The  development  of  a  strong  trade  association  by  the 
canners  which  will  make  a  fight  for  adequate  returns  for  the 
superior  brands. 

“This  proposition  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  developed  in 
California.  So  far,  in  this  section,  associations  have  never 
pulled  together.  Whether  canners  can  be  brought  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  efficient  co-operation  with  each  other,  I  do  not 
know.  I  believe  Mr.  Shook  is  making  an  intelligent  effort  to 
help  the  canners  in  the  Tri-States  Association. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  consumer  is  particularly  annoyed  when 
he  finds  a  given  brand  is  very  uncertain  in  quality.  Certainly 
he  is  entitled  to  expect  to  receive  a  product  which  corresponds 
to  the  grade  previously  purchased  under  a  given  brand. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  enforcing  the  present  laws  we  need 
help  in  having  more  chemists  for  studying  canned  foods  and 
developing  our  inspection  service  to  the  point  where  we  can  act 
promptly  on  all  substandard  lots  found  in  trade. 

“I  feel  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  that  the  canners  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
low  grade  and  inferior  products  must  be  eventually  labeled  in 
some  manner  so  that  they  will  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
better  grade  products.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  French,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pennsylvania  since  1929  is  partly  due  to  improved 
crops  resulting  from  grading  and  standardization  work  of 
Federal  and  State  Inspectors. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
you  this  afternoon,  and  express  the  hope  that  we  will  all  forget 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  press  on  to  the  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  honor  of  having  the  opportunity  of  addressing  a  meeting  of 
this  Association. 

Next  the  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Paul  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  is  always  followed  with  keen  interest,  be¬ 
cause  he  always  has  something  worth  while  to  say. 
And  after  his  say,  there  was  put  on  an  exhibition  of 
grading  canned  foods,  using  the  instruments  referred 
to,  and  demonstrating  just  how  a  lot  of  canned  foods 
may  be  handled  when  offered  for  grading.  The  crowd 
followed  every  movement  carefully. 


The  Indiana  P  u  1  p  e  r, 
available  in  three  models, 
is  sturdily  built  and  will 
deliver  a  greater  volume 
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The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parte  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Mm^ic  DUtriboton — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Uhnois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  ft  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Eurox>e. 


PROFITS  come  only  after 

Income  balances  outgo 

Real  efficiency  in  the  canning  plant  represents  the  most  logical  and 
dependable  method  of  insuring  profits.  High  volume  production, 
constant,  dependable  operation,  extremely  low  maintenance,  low 
payroll  cost  and  high  quality  of  product  are  proven  profit-produc¬ 
ing  features  of 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
reduce  cooking  time 
33  1-3  to  50% 


INDIANA  FINISHERS 
handle  greater  volume. 
Absolutely  dependable 


EXTFUCTORS 

make  Finer  Juice  at 
half  the  Cost 


You  will  be  iuterested,  also,  in  tbe  time-saving  and  quality -conserving 
possibilities  of  tbe  Langsenkamp  Circulating  Rebeating  Unit  for  Puree 
and  Catsup,  and  tbe  Lang^nkamp  Juice  Heating  Unit.  Complete 
catalog  illustrates  and  describes  other  units  and  specialties. 


tnan  any  simuar  macnme. 

Operates  on  less  borse-power.  Easily,  quickly  and 
tborougbly  cleaned.  Screen  changes  can  be  instantly 
made.  Many  pulpers  have  been  operating  several  years 
without  replacement  of  screens.  Same  type  of  construct¬ 
ion  for  easy  cleaning'and  advanced  degree  of  sanitation  in 
Indiana  Finishers  and  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  If  you 
want  high  production  with  the  finest  quaUty — at  a  reduc¬ 
ed  cost— install  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers  and  Extractors. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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GRADING  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

By  PAUL  M.  WILLIAMS 

Senior  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bureau  Agr.  Economics 

The  canners  of  the  Tri-State  area  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  very  determined  efforts  some  of  you  are  making  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  and  grade  of  your  packs.  Those  of  us 
identified  with  the  official  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grading 
service  have  long  had  opportunity  to  observe  very  closely  your 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

It  may  be  homely  philosophy  but  I  wish  to  venture  the  opinion 
that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  financially  to  improve  one’s  pack.  I 
have  no  douht  some  will  argue  they  cannot  sell  a  car  of  Grade  C 
tomatoes  scoring  70  to  75  points  for  more  money  than  a  car 
from  which  samples  score  at  the  bottom  of  that  grade — 60  to  65 
points.  To  those  of  you  who  share  that  view,  I  suggest  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  new  sales  manager  or  an  alignment  with  a  new  broker. 

Moreover,  there  are  still  packers  who  pack  tomatoes  well  up  in 
the  Standard  or  C  grade  who  could  just  as  well  make  them 
Grade  B  with  a  little  more  care,  and  sell  them  for  more  money. 
Your  overhead  costs  are  practically  the  same  whether  you  pack 
one  grade  or  another. 

I  have  here  three  official  certificates  of  grade  issued  late  in 
October  last.  These  certificates  cover  samples  drawn  from 
10,000  cases — 24  cans  No.  2  size  tomatoes — submitted  to  one  of 
our  grading  offices  as  Standard  tomatoes.  The  samples  were 
drawn  by  an  official  licensed  sampler.  We  found  these  to  be 
Extra  Standard  or  Grade  B  tomatoes,  scoring  as  high  as  88 
points,  mostly  83  to  86  points.  This  canner  has  for  years  sold 
his  pack  as  Standard  grade,  I  can  imagine  the  keen  interest 
which  was  immediately  aroused  in  this  canner’s  mind  when  he 
received  the  originals  of  these  certificates.  This  canner  came 
into  the  Washington  office  to  thank  us  a  few  weeks  after.  To 
thank  us  for  what?  He  had  merely  submitted  his  certificates 
to  his  broker  who  promptly  sold  his  pack  for  10  cents  a  dozen 
over  the  Standard  price  and  it  doesn’t  take  very  long  to  figure 
that  this  canner  was  just  $2,000  better  off.  He  paid  the  govern¬ 
ment  $30.00  in  fees  which  he  said  he  felt  was  a  rather  good 
investment.  Generally  speaking,  your  broker  can  sell  your  pack 
for  more  money  if  he  knows  you  have  the  quality  in  the  can 
to  justify  a  higher  price. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  advise  you  to  abandon  packing  Grade 
C  merchandise  for  there  is  a  proper  place  in  our  markets  for 
the  various  grades  now  commonly  packed.  But  let’s  not  “skin 
the  grade.”  Pack  as  near  the  top  of  the  grade  as  possible. 

There  is  one  thing  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  mentioning. 
It  has  been  discussed  time  and  time  again.  Frankly,  we  find 
entirely  too  many  defects  in  canned  products — defects  which 
could  easily  have  been  removed  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
Many,  many  times  these  things  are  accidents  and  yet,  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  a  “common  scold,”  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
what  all  of  us  know  that  altogether  too  frequently  the  defects 
are  there  through  downright  carelessness — lack  of  proper  super¬ 
vision.  Every  time  the  housewife  finds  something  in  a  can  which 
she  would  have  removed  had  she  prepared  the  product  in  her 
own  kitchen,  the  good-will  of  the  whole  canning  industry  suffers. 
And  that  means  decreasing  sales  and  fewer  dollars  in  the  balance 
sheet  on  December  31st. 

BETTER  LIGHTING — Probably  the  best  investment  some  of 
you  tomato  canners  could  make  would  be  to  build  some  inexpen¬ 
sive  skylights  in  roofs  over  peeling  tables.  Where  this  is  not 
possible,  and  artificial  light  is  necessary,  double  the  wattage  on 
your  light  lines.  You  cannot  expect  good  workmanship  in  fac¬ 
tories  with  improper  lighting  and  ventilation.  Improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  your  help  works,  and  watch  the  quality  of 
your  pack  improve. 

STANDARDS  AND  GRADES — The  work  of  the  project  with 
which  I  am  identified  is  divided  into  two  parts :  First  “to  estab¬ 
lish  and  promulgate  standards”  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  which  their  quality  or  value  may  be  judged  or  determined” 
and,  second,  “to  investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and  other 
interested  parties  the  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.” 


Many  of  you  present  here  this  afternoon  have  participated  in 
conferences  with  men  of  this  project  when  standards  were  under 
consideration.  Many  of  you  have  offered  most  timely  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  grades. 

It  was  from  this  area,  I  believe,  that  the  first  impetus  was  given 
the  movement  for  official  grades  for  canned  foods,  and  again 
you  are  to  be  congratulated. 

A  program  of  standardization  for  canned  products  would  be 
of  little  value  if  it  sought  to  preclude  from  the  market  all  grades 
except  those  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  Tri-State  canners  that  this  sort  of  a  program  is  wholly 
undesirable  and  impracticable.  Our  crops  do  not  mature  in  such 
fashion  as  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  program.  Every  canner 
knows  that  all  of  the  canned  tomatoes  packed  in  the  Tri-States 
cannot  be  “Fancy”  quality.  All  of  the  peas  canned  in  Wisconsin 
or  Minnesota  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  top  or  A  grade.  All  of 
the  peaches  packed  in  California  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  so- 
called  “special  extra”  quality,  or  “Fancy”  grade. 

So,  practically  all  canning  sections  produce  some  of  all  of  the 
various  grades  of  canned  products.  Some  sections  produce  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  top  grades  than  others.  Climatic  con¬ 
ditions  largely  account  for  this.  But  if  for  any  reason,  beyond 
the  control  of  man,  one  section  produces  a  high  percentage  of 
Grade  C,  or  Standard  grade  merchandise,  while  a  competing 
area  produces  a  high  percentage  of  the  top  grades,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  former  to  quit  packing,  for  there  is  a  market 
in  this  vast  United  States  for  all  grades  of  merchandise.  Let 
all  merchandise  be  honestly  sold  for  the  grade  it  really  is.  Every 
car  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  some  grade — either  expressed  or 
implied. 

Any  proper  program  of  standardization  must  of  necessity 
provide  for  the  segregation  of  products  into  grades  which  reflect 
readily  distinguishable  and  generally  accepted  differences  in 
value.  Moreover,  they  must  afford  an  easily  understood,  satis¬ 
factory  basis  on  which  commercial  transactions  may  be  predi¬ 
cated.  It  goes  without  saying  that  grades  must  faithfully  pro¬ 
tect  the  producer,  seller,  and  buyer.  No  standard  or  grade  must 
impose  impracticable  requirements  on  canners. 

SALES  CONTRACTS — I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few 
moments  about  your  sales  contracts.  Several  cars  of  futures 
peas  were  sold  awhile  ago,  and  the  market  slipped  a  little  be¬ 
tween  time  of  sale  and  delivery.  The  buyer  claimed  the  peas 
were  not  up  to  grade.  A  grader  of  this  Bureau  was  called  to 
grade  the  peas  and  found  them  to  be  U.  S.  Grade  C.  The  buyer 
had  sold  “Standard”  peas.  W’hat  standard?  The  buyer  refused 
and  still  refuses  to  take  the  peas  although  our  inspection  shows 
“U.  S.  Grade  C”  and  I  suspect  the  buyer  is  technically  within 
his  legal  right.  What  is  the  answer?  The  contract  should  have 
clearly  stated  “U.  S.  Grade  C  (Standard)”  peas,  and  then  if 
the  seller  has  sold  to  a  financially  responsible  firm,  the  buyer  is 
in  a  weak  position  because  the  Government  certificate  of  grade 
is  “admissible  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie 
evidence.” 

Again,  a  car  of  peas  was  sold  as  U.  S.  Grade  C  and  on  arrival 
rejected  hy  the  buyer.  A  Federal  grader  was  called  who  certi¬ 
fied  the  grade  as  U.  S.  Grade  C,  but  also,  as  is  our  custom,  noted 
the  condition  of  the  labels  and  shipping  containers.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  character  of  the  damage  that  the  damage 
occurred  enroute.  The  certificate  afforded  a  splendid  basis  on 
which  to  settle  with  the  transportation  company. 

Many  cars  of  futures  U.  S.  Grade  C  peas  were  sold  in  certain 
quarters  during  1935.  You  are  familiar  with  the  decline  in  the 
pea  market  during  1935.  Owing  to  the  decline,  and  because  of 
high  prices  at  which  futures  were  sold,  some  sellers  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  having  all  cars  graded  before  they  rolled. 
Whether  the  buyers  knew  this  or  not,  we  do  not  have  informa¬ 
tion.  We  do  know,  however,  that  many  cars  were  rejected  at 
destination — only  to  be  accepted  in  each  instance  later  when  the 
buyer  was  confronted  with  the  certificate  of  grade  issued  at 
shipping  point.  Certain  canners  saved  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  this  way  last  season  and  what  is  more — saved  a  lot 
of  headaches.  Remember,  however,  if  your  deliveries  are  not 
up  to  contract  grade,  the  certificate  is  equally  valuable  to  the 
buyer. 

So,  I  wish  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  quality  in  your  sales 
contracts  be  based  on  the  Government  grade.  It  costs  you 
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nothing  to  be  explicit  in  your  contracts.  This  does  not  mean 
that  your  shipments  must  be  inspected  by  a  Government  gn^ader. 
Far  from  it.  You  simply  agree  to  deliver  on  the  basis  of  a 
specified  Government  grade.  Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  foUow 
the  scheme  adopted  by  some  large  operators  by  including  in  your 
sales  contract  a  statement  similar  to  the  following;  “In  the 
event  dispute  arises  as  to  quality  upon  delivery,  seller  agrees  to 
furnish  without  expense  to  buyer,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  grade  certificate  in  substantiation  of  grrade  of  delivery.” 

Speaking  of  disputes,  I  have  just  had  a  telephone  call  from  a 
party  in  distress.  A  contractor  sold  to  one  of  the  Government 
departments  goods  to  meet  a  certain  specification.  He  in  turn 
contracted  with  the  canner  to  furnish  him  with  goods  to  meet 
the  specification.  The  canner  must  have  carelessly  entered  into 
the  contract  with  the  contractor  because  when  the  good  were 
delivered,  they  were  rejected  because  It  was  instantly  clear  that 
they  did  not  meet  the  specification.  So  a  nice  argument  now 
ensues.  The  Government  department  is  not  interested  in  the 
argument  and  has  proceeded  against  the  contractor’s  bond,  after 
purchasing  the  go^s  elsewhere  in  the  open  market.  The  con¬ 
tractor  in  turn  now  sues  the  canner.  Now  from  what  I  have 
been  told  verbally  over  the  telephone,  all  of  this  argument  could 
have  been  eliminated  had  the  canner  fully  understood  the  con¬ 
tract.  Moreover,  the  canner  could  have  had  the  goods  inspected 
prior  to  his  entering  into  the  agreement  to  ascertain  whether 
the  goods  met  the  requirements  of  this  particular  Government 
department.  Now  we  are  being  called  into  the  picture  and  asked 
to  have  our  grader  appear  in  Court  to  testify  as  to  his  findings, 
his  findings  being  the  basis  for  the  rejection.  So  the  canner 
may  be  faced  with  a  judgment  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dollars  one  of  these  days.  So  let’s  be  very  careful 
about  our  contracts  and  make  sure  first  of  all  that  the  quality 
required  by  the  buyer  Is  definitely  stated  in  the  contract. 

Not  long  ago  1  Walked  into  the  office  of  a  prominent  canner 
who  was  apparently  considerably  perturbed  over  something.  The 
conversation  ran  something  to  this  effect:  “You  know  my  plant, 
and  you  know  I  can  pack  as  cheap  as  any  of  my  competitors.  I 
know  costs.  I  know  nobody  can  pack  Fancy  two’s  today  for  less 
than  $1.15  and  come  out  with  any  profit.  Now,  some  of  these 
birds  are  quoting  $1.05  to  $1.10,  and  it  can’t  be  done  on  strictly 
Fancy  grade.  So  what  am  I  doing?  I  am  guaranteeing  my  pack 
to  grade  U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)  and  am  willing  to  back  it  up 
wherever  necessary  with  a  Federal  certificate  of  grade.  Now, 
look  over  there — see — there  are  3,000  copies  of  your  grades  and 
I  am  sending  a  copy  to  every  buyer  and  broker  in  the  country 
and  telling  them  to  ask  those  offering  merchandise  for  less  than 
I  am,  whether  they  guarantee  the  delivery  to  be  U.  S.  Grade  A. 
I’m  going  to  see  if  I  can’t  stop  some  of  this  funny  business.” 

Men,  that  sort  of  procedure  ought  to  stabilize  prices  to  a  very 
marked  extent  and  eliminate  a  lot  of  indiscriminate  and  un¬ 
necessary  price  cutting. 

SAMPLES — Furthermore,  you  should  save  money  on  samples. 
Do  you  ever  figure  up  the  total  cost  of  samples,  packaging  costs, 
and  express  charges  on  samples  shipped  on  request  of  brokers 
and  buyers?  I  dare  say  your  total  expenses  for  samples  will 
stagger  some  of  you.  A  prominent  canner  showed  me  his  record 
for  one  year,  amounting  to  over  $21,000.  You  can  doubtless 
cut  this  cost  markedly  by  selling  on  a  specific  Government  grade 
and  guaranteeing  to  deliver  that  grade. 

And  what  about  the  cost  If  you  request  an  official  grader 
to  visit  your  plant,  or  your  customers’  warehouses,  for  the 
purpose  of  sampling  and  grading  1,000  cases  or  a  carload,  the 
fee  is  $5.00  per  1,000  cases  plus  the  grader’s  expenses,  travel 
and  subsistence,  while  absent  from  his  official  station. 

If  I  were  a  canner,  I  would  carefully  draw  samples  myself 
and  send  one  case  per  1,000  cases  of  No.  2  size  cans  to  the 
nearest  grading  office  for  grading,  in  which  case  the  fee  would 
be  $3.00;  or,  I  might  have  some  wholly  disinterested  party 
licensed  as  an  official  sampler,  which  license  is  issued  by  the 
Bureau  without  charge,  and  have  him  draw  the  samples.  In 
either  event  travel  expenses  will  be  saved  and  in  the  latter  case, 
although  the  licensed  sampler  is  permitted  to  collect  a  fee,  it 
is  a  much  cheaper  procedure  and  should  be  equally  satisfactory. 
In  the  event  the  official  gn^ader  draws  the  samples  and  does  the 
grading,  the  certificate  so  states,  and  in  the  event  he  does  not 
draw  the  samples,  his  certificate  will  indicate  how  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  samples. 


FOUygtlEARS 

HUSKED 

at 

ONE 

TIME 


Peeriett 
Super  Husker 


up  to  /  60  Ears  a  Minute 

Here’s  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire 
corn  cannery! 

The  Peerless  Super  Husker  is  a  glut¬ 
ton  for  work.  It  will  easily  handle 
all  the  corn  two  operators  can  possi¬ 
bly  feed  it — ^it  husks  up  to  160  ears 
a  minute! 

And  —  regardless  of  the  variety  of 
corn  —  the  work  is  always  highly 
satisfactory  from  every  angle.  Mod¬ 
ernize  with 

PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKERS 

and  watch  all  your  corn-canning 
operations  speed  up  to  a  point  you’ve 
always  desired  but  never  attained. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  details  of  Peerless  Super 
Huskers. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp'n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 

SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

1  I  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

I  I  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 

Name- - - - - - - - - 

Address - - -  - 

City _ _ _ _ _ _ State - 
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FRANK  M.  SHOOK 
Secretary 

Tri-State  Packers  Assn. 


Now,  the  Government  can  handle  a  large  volume  of  grading 
work  more  cheaply  than  a  small  volume.  So,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  provided  by  regulation  that  a  canner 
offering  50  lots  or  more  during  the  twelve-month  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  signing  of  a  declaration  signifying  his  intention  to  use 
50  gradings  or  more  per  year  in  any  one  office,  will  receive  a 
refund  from  the  Treasury  of  25  per  cent  of  all  amounts  paid 
for  the  period  after  the  50th  grading  has  been  completed.  I 
have  forms  for  this  purpose  with  me  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  executed  today.  Remember,  no  obligation  is  im¬ 
posed  if  you  do  not  use  50  gradings  in  the  next  twelve-month 
period. 

The  Bureau  will  undertake  to  serve  Tri-State  canners  desiring 
mold  counts  and  specific  gravity  determination  on  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  through  its  Washington  office.  Reports  may  be  had  by 
wire  at  canner’s  expense  when  the  need  for  information  is 
urgent.  Incidentally,  one  large  packer  of  pulp  in  the  middle 
West  would  doubtless  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  had  he 
sent  samples  to  a  well-equipped  laboratory  for  mold  count  last 
season. 

Mr.  Shook  has  suggested  that  comparatively  few  canners  have 
actually  seen  grading  of  canned  foods  done  by  Federal  graders. 
We  will  cut  a  few  samples  today  in  order  to  give  you  at  least 
a  rough  idea. 

The  Bureau  has  attempted  to  describe  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  each  grade  for  each  commodity.  In  order  that  canners, 
brokers,  grocers  and  institutional  buyers  may  apply  them  with 
accuracy,  a  score  card  has  been  incorporated  in  each  set  of 
grades.  A  score  card  is  a  useful  device,  for  after  one  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  grades,  the  score  card 
affords  a  simple  means  by  which  the  grader  may  appraise  the 
value  of  each  factor  of  grade.  I  know  it  often  suffices  for  you 
to  open  a  can  and  pour  it  on  the  grading  tray,  when  you  can 
almost  instantly  correctly  call  the  grade.  Yet  for  the  sake  of 
record,  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  record  your  personal  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  product  in  minute  detail  as  to  each  factor  of  grade. 

The  Bureau,  as  rapidly  as  its  time,  personnel,  and  finances 
will  permit,  is  developing  methods  and  instrumentalities  by 
which  the  scores  for  the  various  factors  of  grade  may  be 
determined — shall  I  say  mechanically? 

DEVELOPING  MECHANICAL  MEANS — The  actual  quality 
factors  differ  in  each  commodity.  Therefore,  quite  a  number  of 
different  instruments  are  necessary  in  order  to  determine  me¬ 
chanically  the  score  accorded  the  various  factors.  For  example, 
as  you  know,  the  quality  factors  in  grading  canned  peas  are, 
clarity  of  liquor,  absence  of  defects,  uniformity  of  size  and  color, 
tenderness  and  maturity,  and  flavor.  We  have  recently  done 
much  experimental  work  with  an  instrument  known  as  the 
scopemeter  which  is  on  display  here  this  afternoon.  With  this 


instrument,  we  are  able  to  make  a  very  quick  reading  of  the 
turbidity  and  thus  assign  a  numerical  score  based  on  the  read¬ 
ing.  Defects  are  counted.  Size  is  measured  by  merely  select¬ 
ing  a  representative  number  of  peas  from  a  sample  and  ascer¬ 
taining  through  what  opening  they  will  pass  in  a  series  of 
holes  drilled  in  metal  such  as  we  have  on  exhibition  this  after¬ 
noon.  Color  is  now  measured  by  a  denominator  using  a  color 
comparator.  The  sample  is  placed  under  one  side  of  the  color 
comparator  while  several  discs  are  exposed  on  the  other  side. 
Above  both  the  discs  and  the  sample  are  two  lamp  houses. 
These  lamps  throw  exactly  the  same  amount  of  light  on  the 
samples  and  the  discs.  Above  both  lamp  houses  Is  a  rotating 
prism  which  is  driven  by  a  small  induction  motor.  The  prisms 
pick  up  the  colors  of  the  discs,  the  sample  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  in  the  single  eye  piece  at  the  center  of  the  machine  in 
two  fields.  The  colored  discs  are  adjusted  until  the  color  of  the 
sample  and  the  color  of  the  discs  match  in  the  eye  piece.  The 
percentages  of  each  color  shown  in  the  combination  of  discs 
give  us  the  amounts  of  the  various  colors  found  in  the  sample. 
This  is  particularly  useful  when  grading  products  where  color  is 
a  very  important  factor,  such  as,  for  example,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products. 

As  far  as  peas  are  concerned  the  scoring  for  maturity  can  be 
accomplished  with  almost  unerring  accuracy  in  the  grades 
above  standard  by  floating  representative  samples  from  the 
cans  of  peas  in  brines  of  differing  strengths.  The  factor  of 
flavor  is  one  for  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  mechanical  device 
has  yet  been  built.  Work  is  being  done  on  this  in  other  labora¬ 
tories  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  enough  importance  to 
it,  so  far  as  commercial  grading  is  concerned,  to  go  into  that 
problem.  Flavor  is  so  closely  correlated  to  other  factors  of 
grade  which  can  be  measured  that  when  you  grade  one,  you,  in 
effect,  determine  the  other.  That  is,  of  course,  barring  injury 
to  flavor  occasioned  by  accidental  means,  or  carelessness,  in 
which  event  the  flavor  is  abnormal.  The  goods  may  be  graded 
out  forthwith  and  placed  in  the  Substandard,  or  possibly  the 
illegal  classification.  For  example,  let  us  assume  we  are  grading 
a  can  of  tomatoes,  the  color  of  which  is  as  red  as  that  required 
for  the  Fancy  grade.  The  workmanship  is  good.  Barring  acci¬ 
dents,  the  flavor  is  almost  bound  to  follow  the  score  for  color, 
which  reminds  me  that  our  good  friend.  Shook,  once  upon  a 
time  said  that  we  can  almost  see  flavor  with  our  eyes.  Now,  of 
course,  we  have  to  taste  the  product  to  see  if  any  abnormal 
flavors  have  developed  as  will  be  the  case  if  a  droplet  of  oil  from 
the  closing  machine  happens  to  get  into  the  product.  In  such 
a  case  the  product  would  be  graded  Substandard,  regardless  of 
the  total  score. 

When  we  grade  cream  style  corn,  there  are  six  factors  in¬ 
volved.  Color,  consistency,  absence  of  defects,  cut,  maturity, 
and  flavor.  Here  again,  we  can  measure  the  color  and  determine 
the  defects  and  the  cut,  with  the  unaided  eye.  Consistency  may  be 
measured  by  the  use  of  the  penetrometer.  This  merely  consists 
of  permitting  a  double  tapered  cone  which  with  its  shank  affords 
a  driving  force  of  fifty  grams  to  sink  into  the  products  for 
precisely  five  seconds.  The  distance  it  sinks  in  this  length  of 
time  give  us  a  quick  index  to  the  consistency  of  the  product. 

We  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  moment  to  the 
perfection  of  an  instrument  designed  to  give  us  a  direct  reading 
for  the  very  important  factor  of  maturity  in  com.  We  are  not 
ready  to  release  data  on  this  instrument,  but  we  have  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  here.  We  did  not  bring  the  instrument  along  today 
because  our  technologists  are  working  with  it  constantly  and 
it  is  the  only  one  yet  built.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  measure  the  force  required  to  chew  canned  corn. 
Someone  said,  “why  don’t  you  incorporate  that  principle  in  a 
set  of  mechanically  operated  false  teeth,  and  then  you  have  a 
‘consumer’  standard  without  a  doubt.”  It  was  built  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Bureau  of  Standards  experts,  and  expert  tool 
men  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  made  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tests  with  this  little 
instrument  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  or  an  adaptation 
of  it  will  give  us  a  mechanical  measure  for  maturity. 

Other  instruments  used  more  or  less  frequently  are  the  pea 
crushing  machine  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar;  the 
refractometer  for  measuring  the  soluble  solids  in  sirup  on  canned 
fruits  and,  of  course,  the  old  faithful  microscope  for  making  the 
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mold  counts  in  tomato  and  other  products.  Of  course,  you  will 
understand  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  an  entire  laboratory 
along  this  afternoon,  but  this  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  details 
of  grading  and  the  precision  with  which  it  may  be  accomplished. 

I  hope  you  will  not  gain  the  impression  that  we  use  these 
instruments  on  every  sample  which  comes  to  our  grading  labora¬ 
tories.  Far  from  it.  The  instruments  are  brought  into  play 
usually  when  a  border-line  decision  is  to  be  made.  It  requires 
considerable  time  to  operate  some  of  the  instruments  as,  for 
example,  the  pea  crushing  machine.  All  of  the  instruments  are 
exceptionally  valuable  when  close  decisions  are  necessary.  The 
Bureau  expects,  as  rapidly  as  means  are  available,  to  continue 
to  develop  instrumentalities  by  which  most  factors  of  quality  in 
all  of  the  products  which  we  are  called  upon  to  grade  may  be, 
if  necessary,  mechanically  determined. 

THE  GET-TOGETHER  PARTY 

The  Get-Together  Committee  just  cannot  permit 
their  friends,  the  canners,  to  assemble  without  fur¬ 
nishing  some  entertainment,  and  this  time  it  was 
a  very  elaborate  one,  consisting  of  a  better  than  ordi¬ 
nary  dinner — a  virtual  banquet — and  a  high  class  Floor 
Show.  The  big  crowd,  larger  than  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon  crowd,  enjoyed  it  fully. 

Thursday  Morning's  Session 

IT  was  hard  to  get  them  into  the  meeting  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  and  not  until  Mr.  H.  Findlay  French 
of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce,  began 
speaking  on  the  question  of  the  Social  Security  Law, 
did  they  come  in  any  number.  Mr.  French  went  over 
the  grounds  of  this  law,  and  answered  many  questions. 
He  warned  all  that  no  set  of  bookkeeping  records  can 
as  yet  be  said  to  be  official  because  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Department  has  not  yet  issued  the  forms,  and 
until  it  does,  no  one  can  safely  say  just  what  may  be 
wanted. 

Mr.  Carlos  Campbell,  Statistician  of  the  N.  C.  A., 
was  detained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  but  sent  a  representative,  with 
forms  of  the  simplified  bookkeeping  system  he  designed 
and  has  been  explaining.  You  had  this  in  our  issue  of 
March  30th,  and  we  hope  are  now  setting  it  up  in  your 
own  plant. 

Chairman  Shriver  next  called  upon  Mr.  Otto  Lowe 
to  speak  upon  Sales  Contracts.  A  form  of  contract 
had  been  designed,  and  he  commented  upon  the  various 
clauses,  saying  that  he  thought  it  protected  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  seemed  fair,  but  that  he  was  expressing 
merely  his  own,  personal  opinion.  And  here  is  the 
form  of  this  proposed  contract: 

CONTRACT 

Accepted  Subject  to  Terms  and  Conditions  on  the 
Reverse  Side  Hereof 

1.  Terms  of  Sale:  Cash  less  one  and  one-half  percent.  Dis¬ 
count  to  be  allowed  if  remittance  is  made  within  ten  days  from 
date  vjf  bill  of  lading;  but  if  goods  have  not  arrived  in  ten 
days,  discount  to  be  allowed  if  eighty  per  cent  of  invoice  is  re¬ 
mitted  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  bill  of  lading  and 

the  balance  upon  arrival.  Delivery  F.  O.  B . 

2.  Shipment:  During  current  packing  season  at  SELLER'S 
option.  BUYER  to  furnish  routing  instructions  immediately 
upon  request  therefor  by  SELLER;  otherwise,  SELLER,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  remedies,  may  ship  by  reasonable  route  or  place 
the  goods  in  storage  at  cost  and  risk  of  BUYER. 


HANSEN 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accu¬ 
rately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particu¬ 
larly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.'  Special  ma¬ 
chines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer  uses  hot  water ^  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife -edged  streams  of  water,  like 
a  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
can  especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu¬ 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog 


Hansen  Canning  Mach.  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 
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3.  Responsibility:  Notwithstanding  ship  to  SELLER’S 
order,  goods  are  at  risk  of  BUYER  from  and  after  delivery  to 
carrier  and  BUYER  hereby  assumes  responsibility  as  to  short¬ 
age,  loss  and  delay  in  transit  or  freight  charges  in  excess  of 
rate  shown  on  bill  of  lading,  upon  issuance  by  carrier  of  clean 
bill  of  lading  or  shipper’s  receipt  to  SELLER. 

4.  Delivery:  SELLER  shall  not  be  responsible  for  short, 
late  or  non-delivery  of  goods  if  caused  by  fire,  strikes  or  weather 
conditions,  short  crops  or  other  causes  beyond  SELLER’S  con¬ 
trol.  Also  if  packer  is  prevented  from  making  delivery  of  any 
lot  of  goods  covered  in  this  contract  through  the  operation  of 
the  Mapes  McNary  Act,  or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  or 
regulation  making  the  shipment  or  delivery  of  said  goods  illegal 
the  packer  is  hereby  relieved  from  any  demand  or  claim  for 
damages  on  account  of  non-shipment  of  goods  so  affected. 

5.  Guarantee:  SELLER  guarantees  goods  covered  by  this 
contract  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  and  now  in  force, 
except  SELLER  is  relieved  of  any  responsibility  for  misbrand¬ 
ing  when  goods  are  not  shipped  under  SELLER’S  labels;  and 
in  such  an  event,  BUYER  hereby  agrees  and  guarantees  to  save 
SELLER  harmless  from  any  liability  arising  from  this  cause. 

6.  Credit:  In  case  the  financial  condition  of  BUYER  at 
time  goods  are  ready  for  shipment  shall  become  unsatisfactory 
to  SELLER,  the  BUYER  agrees,  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
SELLER  upon  reasonable  notice,  to  make  payment  in  advance 
of  shipment,  less  cash  discount,  or  the  SELLER  has  the  option 
of  cancelling  this  contract  in  case  the  BUYER  fails  or  refuses 
to  meet  such  request. 

7.  Swells:  SELLER  guarantees  goods  against  leaks  and 
swells  for  the  period  of  six  months  next  following  date  of  pack; 
or  BUYER  has  the  option  and  privilege  of  deducting  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  from  invoice  in  lieu  thereof  for  leaks  and  swells. 
SELLER  assumes  no  responsibility  for  leaks  and  swells  caused 
by  improper  handling  or  storage  of  goods  after  same  leave 
SELLER’S  warehouse  no  matter  which  option  is  exercised  by 
the  BUYER.  SELLER  shall  have  option  to  examine  swells 
and  leaks  and  to  order  goods  returned.  Swell  guarantee  void  if 
the  terms  of  this  contract  are  not  fully  performed  by  the 
BUYER. 

8.  Claims:  All  claims  other  than  leaks  and  swells  must  be 
reported  within  five  days  after  arrival,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  allowed.  The  SELLER  reserves  the  right  to  demand  evi¬ 
dence  satisfactory  to  him  for  all  claims  made  under  this  contract. 

9.  No  change  or  alteration  of  any  of  the  terms,  conditions  or 
provisions  of  this  contract  shall  be  binding  unless  agreed  to  in 
writing  by  the  parties  hereto. 

10.  For  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  this  contract  and 
liability  thereunder,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  executed  at 
the  shipping  point  specified  herein  and  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  shipping  point  lies  shall  govern. 

11.  17.  S.  Grades:  If  the  goods  specified  herein  are  sold  in 
accordance  with  grades  established  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  such  grades  shall  be  absolutely  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  BUYER  if  the  SELLER  furnishes  him  with  a 
duly  executed  certificate  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  any  agency  thereof. 

12.  Failure  of  BUYER  to  furnish  shipping  instructions  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  contract  fully  authorizes  the 
SELLER  to  ship  and  bill  goods  to  BUYER’S  home  office. 

13.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  price  herein  stated  shall 
be  increased  to  the  extent  of  any  sales  tax  or  other  taxes  or 
additional  costs  that  may  be  imposed  by  or  resulting  from 
legislation  of  the  Federal  or  any  State  government. 

14.  If  pursuant  to  any  marketing  agreement,  code  of  fair 
competition,  license  provision,  re-employment  program  or  other 
agreement,  requirement,  program  or  action,  pursuant  to  federal 
or  state  legislation  or  pursuant  to  any  agreement,  requirement, 
request  or  action  by  any  federal  or  state  official,  employee,  agent, 
or  committee  whether  entered  into  by  or  imposed  on  the 
SELLER  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  the  cost  to  the  seller  of 
any  article  sold  by  this  contract  is  increased  through  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  commodities,  material  or  labor,  or  is  otherwise 
increased,  a  sum  equivalent  to  such  increase  shall  be  added  to 


the  selling  price  as  provided  herein,  and  quantity  of  delivery 
shall  be  conditioned  thereon. 

15.  Labels:  BUYER’S  labels  may  be  used,  which  we  wUl 
put  on  free  of  charge,  making  the  following  allowances:  $1.00 
per  M  for  No.  I’s;  $1.50  per  M  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  lO’s. 

16.  Boxes:  Corrugated  fibre  cases  of  standard  strengrth  to 
be  used. 

These  are  the  set  pieces  of  the  meeting,  and  highly 
interesting  and  important.  Members  get  the  real  value 
of  their  membership  from  the  special  meetings,  after¬ 
noons,  nights  and  mornings,  as  everyone  now  knows. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committees  were  not  important, 
except  that  of  the  Resolutions. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas,  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  fourth  section 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  prohibits  railroads  from  making 
a  lesser  charge  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the 
same  line  in  the  same  direction  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and 

Whereas,  this  clause  is  based  on  sound  logic  and  good  business 
practice;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  has  the 
authority  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  such  rates  if  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  the  circumstances  warrant  same;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  known  as  the 
“Pettingpll  Long  and  Short  Haul”  Bill,  HR-3263,  which  bill,  if 
it  becomes  a  law,  will  allow  railroads  to  make  a  lesser  charge 
for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the  same  line  in 
the  same  direction  without  petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and 

Whereas,  this  bill  would  give  railroads  serving  interior  points 
permission  to  reduce  their  rates  to  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  points 
comparable  with  water  rates  now  in  effect  between  eastern  sea¬ 
board  points  and  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast  points  without  petition¬ 
ing,  as  at  present  required,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion;  and 

Whereas,  the  proponents  of  this  bill  hope  to  secure  advantages 
in  transportation  rates  for  producers  in  certain  sections  as  will 
enable  them  to  capture  certain  markets  now  served  by  producers 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  palpably  unfair  to  interrupt  the  natural  flow 
of  trade  to  the  detriment  of  one  group  of  citizens  for  the  benefit 
of  another; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association,  representing  the  producers  of  canned  foods  in  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  in  meeting 
assembled  do  hereby  protest  the  passage  of  Pettengill  Long-and- 
Short-Haul  Bill  (H.R.  3263)  and  any  similar  legislation  such  as, 
The  Dirksen  Bill  H.R.  3610,  The  Rayburn  Bill  H.R.  5362  or  The 
Driver  Bill  H.R.  8364,  and  respectfully  request  our  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  to  oppose  same. 


Whereas,  the  number  of  unfounded  claims  against  packers  for 
illness  and  injury  alleged  to  arise  from  using  canned  foods  is 
increasing;  and 

Whereas,  there  seems  to  be  shyster  lawyers  and  doctors  who 
aid  and  abet  claimants  in  these  false  claims; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  president  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  consider  all 
angles  of  the  racket  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  by  which, 
through  co-operation  with  the  National  and  other  canning  Asso¬ 
ciations,  prosecution  of  such  shyster  lawyers,  doctors  and  claim¬ 
ants  may  be  had. 


Whereas,  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  plan  to  carry  grades  on  canned  food  labels ;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  women’s  organizations  of  the  country 
have  requested  that  grades  be  carried  on  labels;  and 
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BASING  POINT  LEGISLATION 

Proposed  anti-basing  point  legislation  in  Congress 
contains  many  features  of  interest  to  canners  and 
distributors  alike.  The  Trade  and  Commerce  Asso¬ 
ciation,  including  in  its  membership  many  of  the 
country’s  leading  lawyers  engaged  in  trade  association 
work,  has  analyzed  so-called  “basing  point”  and  “chain 
store”  bills,  and  through  its  committee  on  industry 
legislation  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

“The  committee  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
several  bills  in  Congress,  popularly  known  as  chain 
store  legislation,  have  not  received  deserved  attention 
from  trade  and  commerce  generally,  inasmuch  as  their 
popular  titles  are  not  fully  descriptive  of  what  these 
bills  would  affect  if  they  became  law.  These  bills  are 
among  the  most  far-reaching  proposals  pending  in  the 
present  Congress.  They  propose  fundamental  changes 
in  all  fields  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  businessmen 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  seriously  the  effect 
of  such  proposed  modification  of  the  Clayton  Act  upon 
their  own  business  and  the  business  of  their  customers. 

“These  bills  were  originally  designed  to  meet  the 
abuses  in  certain  specific  situations  which  have  been 
studied  by  government  agencies.  As  to  these  original 
purposes  and  the  appropriateness  of  these  measures  to 
accomplish  them  we  will  not  comment.  They  are 
matters  with  which  business  men  are  familiar  and  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  public  hearings.  But  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  injected  into  these  bills  applying  them 
to  fundamental  business  practices  which  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  chain  store  problem. 

“On  March  31  a  completely  revised  Patman  Bill 
(H.R.  8442)  was  reported  to  the  House,  with  a  request 
for  preferred  status  on  the  calendar. 

“Certain  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  now  drafted,  are 
intended,  the  report  of  the  committee  shows,  to  compel 
every  business  now  selling  products  on  a  delivered 
price  basis  to  sell  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis.  This  would  im¬ 
pose  upon  such  businesses  the  enormous  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  of  completely  re-examining  their  sales  policy  and 
computing  separately  the  actual  mill  net  and  the  actual 
transportation  charges  for  every  sale  before  quoting  a 
price. 

“This  revolutionary  change  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  apparently  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
defining  ‘price’  in  the  revision  of  Section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  the  amount  received  by  the  vendor  after 
deducting  actual  cost  of  transportation  borne  or  al¬ 
lowed  by  him.  The  new  and  extended  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  ‘discrimination’  between  purchasers  embodied  in 
the  act  are  with  reference  to  this  f.  o.  b.  price.  In  the 
event  of  a  complaint,  the  showing  of  a  difference  in 
net  return  to  the  mill  after  deducting  all  transportation 
charges  is  made  by  the  Act  to  constitute  a  prima  facie 
showing  of  a  violation  of  Section  2  and,  unless  justifica¬ 
tion  is  shown  affirmatively,  the  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  an  order  terminating  the  ‘discrimination’.” 


HYDRAULIC  ELEVATOR 

&  WASHER 

/o'* 

PEAS  BEANS 

Whole  GRAIN 
CORN 

Etc. 

The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevator  &  Washer  gives 
the  canner  the  first  water  conveyor  and  elevator  and  washer 
combined  at  a  price  that  the  canner  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
which  will  elevate  to  *‘any”  height,  ‘‘any”  length  at  “any” 
capacity. 

BERilMpttPMMI 

^canning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


WrHAMPEP5?7 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Work  With  Your  Brokers 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note. 


From  time  to  time  this  column  has  urged  canners 
who  persist  in  employing  brokers,  instead  of  direct 
salesmen,  but  to  do  all  they  can  toward  getting  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  connection.  Our  readers  are 
fortunate  this  week  inasmuch  as  a  successful  broker 
when  asked  what  might  be  done  during  these  times  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  broker  replied  as  follows : 

“Aside  from  the  current  discussion  in  reference  to 
the  diversion  of  brokerage,  chiseling  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  etc.,  I  think  one  of  the  crying  needs  today  is 
for  the  education  of  the  average  canner  in  connection 
with  what  he  should  do  toward  receiving  the  best  sales 
efforts  of  his  brokers.” 

“We  sell  for  a  great  many  canners,  we  cover  a  wide 
territory  and  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  inquiries  for 
large  blocks  of  corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  what  not. 
Some,  not  all  of  our  principals,  drop  us  a  note  now 
and  then  quoting  on  a  part  of  their  unsold  stocks. 
They  do  not  take  us  fully  into  their  confidence  as  they 
should.  Instead,  they  treat  us  as  buyers  not  as  their 
personal  representative,  selling  agent  or  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  call  one  who  should  be  an  intimate  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  sales  family.” 

“Recently  a  good  size  canner  for  whom  we  have  sold 
a  lot  of  canned  foods  sent  us  a  quotation  on  tomatoes. 
From  this  quotation  which  undoubtedly  went  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  brokers,  we  understood  the  canner  had  some 
two’s  and  two’s  and  a  half  standards.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  also  had  in  addition,  unsold,  two’s,  two’s  and 
a  half  and  tens,  extra  standard  tomatoes  and  was  offer¬ 
ing  them  at  a  price  which  would  have  allowed  us  to 
have  sold  him  out  in  ten  days.  We  only  learned  about 
these  after  forwarding  an  urgent  inquiry  from  an 
anxious  customer  who  wanted  extra  standard  tomatoes, 
not  standards,  and  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  market 
price  for  them.” 

“The  average  canner  will  quote  to  his  brokers  1069 
cases  of  a  certain  grade  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  on  hand  6069  cases.  All  unsold !  Perhaps  his  idea 
of  this  deception  is  that  the  broker  may  weaken  and 
accept  low  offers  if  he  tells  the  truth  about  what  he 
has  unsold.  Any  reputable  broker,  in  business  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  not  view  a  good  size  inventory 
of  any  canner  at  this  time  as  indication  of  possible 
weakness  in  the  market.  Any  broker  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  has  general  postings  available  which  show  the 
stock  situation  over  the  country  as  a  whole.” 


Why  doesn’t  a  canner  state,  “This  lot  is  as  fine  a 
quality  as  we  ever  packed,”  or  conversely,  “This  lot  is 
just  a  fair  standard,”  or  still  again,  “This  lot  is  just 
an  ordinary  standard  grade  and  should  be  sold  strictly 
on  sample,”  or,  “This  offering  is  almost  identical  with 

the  one  you  sold  sixty  days  ago  to - &  Co.”  In  other 

words,  why,  oh  why,  won’t  a  canner  give  his  broker  an 
accurate  description  of  the  various  lots  he  is  anxious 
to  sell. 

“Many  brokers  get  out  a  bulletin  to  their  trade  al¬ 
most  weekly.  With  adequate  postings  from  the  can¬ 
ners  they  could  describe  the  lots  they  are  quoting  by 
simply  repeating  the  canner’s  own  description  of  the 
goods.” 

“We  feel  too  much  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the 
broker.  He  can  be  and  is  a  real  salesman  for  those 
who  are  wide-awake  enough  to  give  him  full  postings, 
often !” 

There  you  have  it,  gentlemen.  A  man  you  would 
be  happy  to  have  as  your  representative  in  the  markets 
he  covers  gives  you  sound  advice  few  will  follow  as 
they  should.  Furthermore,  while  this  man  does  not 
say  so,  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  “If  I  had  half  the 
money  principals  have  wasted  in  putting  on  sales  and 
advertising  campaigns  impracticable  for  my  market  I 
could  have  retired  years  ago !”  I  happen  to  know  he  is 
as  right  as  rain  when  making  this  statement.  Count¬ 
less  brokers  all  over  the  land  are  just  as  well  equipped 
to  do  a  complete  sales  job  on  a  canners  line  and  their 
suggestions  are  passed  lightly  over  by  principals. 

The  facts  are,  the  average  canner  is  a  manufacturer, 
his  thoughts  are  on  what  he  may  do  toward  cutting 
down  overhead  in  the  plant,  improving  the  quality  of 
crops  grown  for  canning,  and  getting  the  pack  out  in 
as  good  condition  as  possible.  Many  canners  active 
today  are  the  second  generation  to  carry  on  a  great 
name.  They  have  grown  up  around  canning  plants  and 
as  they  were  growing  heard  their  fathers  and  asso¬ 
ciates  talk  of  nothing  but  the  foregoing  problems. 
Sales  were  a  secondary  consideration,  just  something 
that  had  to  be  endured  in  order  that  funds  were  forth¬ 
coming  for  plant  improvements  and  quality  betterment. 
Here  and  there,  over  the  country  a  few  young  men 
caught  a  vision  of  what  advertising  of  better  than 
usual  quality  might  do  toward  increasing  sales  and 
profits,  and  from  small  beginnings  in  each  case  have 
grown  giant  industries  today.  Leaders  everywhere  in 
the  canning  business  have  treated  their  brokers  as 
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members  of  their  own  company  and  have  kept  them 
fully  posted.  They  have  listened  to-  sound  advice  con¬ 
cerning  quality  and  labels  for  certain  key  markets, 
advice  given  them  without  charge  by  brokers  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  doing  a  good  sales  job  for  principals  they 
represented. 

A  few  outstanding  secretaries  of  canners  state  asso¬ 
ciations  have  done  what  they  could  toward  keeping  the 
brokers  of  the  country  posted  concerning  crop  and 
trade  conditions  but  have  always  operated  under  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap.  Members  of  state  canners  associations 
have  a  nasty  habit  of  failing,  for  some  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  to  post  fully  even  the  secretaries  in  whom  they 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  As  a  result,  figures  are 
not  always  accurate  and  trade  movement  is  retarded 
as  a  consequence.  Never  in  my  years  of  experience  in 
the  canning  trade  have  I  ever  seen  any  useful  purpose 
served  by  concealment  of  the  facts.  Or  in  their  distor¬ 
tion.  Only  yesterday  I  read  a  letter  from  a  large  mid¬ 
dle  west  packer  written  in  late  September  1935.  In 
it  the  definite  statement  was  made  that  danger  of  large 
production  has  passed.  The  canner  knew  better  when 
the  letter  was  written.  It  is  true  his  production  was 
curtailed  but  that  of  others  was  not.  He  did  not 
receive  a  single  penny  more  for  his  pack  than  he  would 
have  gotten  if  he  had  been  honest  and  told'  his  trade 
that  while  his  pack  was  short,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
was  coming  through  with  ample  supplies. 

Had  he  been  honest  with  his  brokers  and  customers, 
had  he  told  them  the  truth  and  appealed  to  them  to 
help  him  get  all  he  could  for  the  goods  he  was  offering, 
he  would  probably  have  come  out  better  financially  on 
the  season  than  he  did.  Our  friend  who  pleads  for  bet¬ 
ter  posting  of  the  broker  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
He  has  driven  hundreds  of  miles  each  season  during 
the  progress  of  the  pack  in  order  to  see  for  himself 
just  how  crops  were  going  into  the  cans.  He  has  not 
exactly  enjoyed  doing  this,  but  he  dared  not  depend  on 
occasional,  partial  postings  from  a  widespread  number 
of  canners  each  of  whom  felt  they  would  give  out  the 
information  which  in  their  individual  opinions  should 
be  given  to  brokers. 

Right  now  you  have  your  plans  laid  in  connection 
with  the  acreage  you  have  contracted  for.  Whether 
this  is  the  same  as  last  year,  larger  or  smaller,  you  have 
your  very  good  reasons  why  you  have  decided  as  you 
did.  Have  you  taken  your  brokers  into  your  confi¬ 
dence?  No  sir,  you  haven’t!  Really,  you  say,  it’s  none 
of  their  business?  No,  well,  suppose  a  leading  broker 
representing  you  in  a  good  size  market  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increasing  his  sales  force  by  the  addition  of 
a  man  capable  of  doing  a  good  job  for  him  and  your 
account  as  well.  If  your  acreage  will  be  curtailed  this 
year,  your  broker  won’t  have  as  many  goods  to  sell  as 
usual.  He  may  not  need  this  extra  man.  If  you  are 
putting  out  more  crops  than  usual,  if  you  confidently 
expect  to  increase  your  pack  this  year,  your  broker  may 
need  this  extra  man  badly.  Why  not  take  your  broker 
into  your  confidence  and  allow  him  to  know  what  he 
may  reasonably  expect  from  you  this  year. 

In  1936  try  for  once  to  work  with  your  brokers  all 
the  time,  not  endeavor  to  work  them !  Your  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this. 


Does  Flavor  Mean  Anything? 

Does  it,  or  does  it  not  make  any  difference  to  you 
whether  your  tomatoes,  spinach,  asparagus,  or  sea  food 
constantly  has  the  same  flavor? 

Flavor,  you  know,  depends  upon  the  salt  content  per 
can.  No  accuracy  in  salt — no  standardization,  no 
flavor.  The  right  amount  in  one  can.  Too  much  or 
not  enough  in  the  next. 

Consumers  demand  standardization  in  flavor.  You 
should  demand  Exact  Salting  for  every  can.  When 
you  flavor  with  Scientific  Salt  Tablets  you  buy  nothing 
but  the  salt.  No  bother  with  brine,  no  waste,  no  in¬ 
accuracy. 

No  obligation  when  you  ask  for 
information.  Write  today. 

SCIENTIFIC  TABLET  COMPANY 

2630  W.  Main  Street,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


^Artistic 

lAjKLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UINTS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  particulars 


Steady  Speed 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  promptly  regulated  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m.  from  no  load  to 
full  load. 

This  excellent  power  unit  for  driving  viners  can  be 
secured  at  low  cost. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAIVI  COMPAIVY 

.JHanafaclurtri  of  (Packen  Sanilanj  Gans 


. .  Oliviuon  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

7\ickers  of  d?killips  Delicious  Qualihf  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  Waiting,  For  No  Good  Reason — Heaviest  Demand  For 
Canned  Foods  Just  Ahead — Nature  Seems  to  Warn  Against 
Big  Crops  This  Season — Market  Prices  are  Advancing. 

WAIT — There  is  an  unnatural  condition  existing 
in  the  canned  foods  market  right  now,  and  you 
must  understand  it,  and  be  on  your  guard. 
From  every  section  of  the  country  come  reports  that 
consumer  demand  for  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  is 
running  strong;  other  reports  say  that  distributor 
stocks  are  at  low  ebb,  from  this  heavy  and  steady  with¬ 
drawal  by  retailers,  and  yet  these  distributors  are  not 
buying.  In  fact,  the  reports  tell  us  that  they  are  in 
need  of  stocks.  Why  are  they  waiting,  then?  In 
numerous  times  in  the  past  they  have  been  able  to 
break  the  canners’  prices  down  to  the  point  they  wish 
by  waiting,  by  staying  out  of  the  market,  and  that  is 
what  they  are  attempting  now.  They  may  catch  some 
“suckers”,  but  farsighted  canners,  in  view  of  the  low 
spot  supplies,  will  match  their  play  by  also  waiting. 
Wait  them  out,  and  you  will  profit  handsomely  by  it. 
That  is  the  one  thing  we  wish  to  say  to  you  this  week — 
wait!  Wait  on  spots  as  you  are  waiting  on  futures, 
and  you  will  win  on  both. 

The  season  on  heavy  canned  foods  demand  is  by  no 
means  passed,  not  even  on  canned  peas.  Don’t  let  them 
hornswogle  you  on  that  false  idea,  that  if  you  don’t 
clean  out  now  the  goods  will  be  left  on  your  hands. 
The  heaviest  canned  foods  demand  of  the  whole  year 
is  always  April,  May,  June  and  July.  Why?  Because 
the  stocks  that  were  laid  in  for  winter,  and  all  the 
home  canned  stuff,  especially  in  a  hard  winter  like  the 
one  we  have  just  gone  through,  have  been  eaten  up 
and  are  gone,  and  garden  stuff  is  not  yet  ready,  nor 
will  it  be  until  well  into  July  on  the  average.  Ordinarily 
a  lot  of  southern  produce  is  flooding  into  the  markets 
at  this  time,  but  not  this  year.  And,  again,  this  is 
the  season  when  the  seaside  resorts,  clubs,  etc.,  stock 
up  for  the  season  that  is  just  opening.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  buying  to  restock  the  CCC  camps  and  other 
enterprises  which  the  spring  permits  opening  again. 

We  repeat,  you  now  face  the  heaviest  demand  of  the 
year  for  canned  foods.  If  you  clean  out  now,  and 
especially  if  you  cut  prices  to  do  it,  you  are  foolish. 
Wait,  and  you  will  sell  every  can,  at  better  prices  than 
now  prevail,  even  in  face  of  this  week’s  advances  1 


A  whole  lot  of  the  canned  foods  selling  is  not  being 
reported.  Take  this  one  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canners.  On  March  11th,  there  were  the  following 
stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  in  Pennsylvania  (all 
grades) : 


I’s 

2’s 

21/2’s 

3’s 

lO’s 

2,116 

113,090 

5,558 

13,824 

11,701 

By  April  11th  they  ] 

had  sold : 

2,017 

70,242 

3,825 

3,976 

6,986 

Which  left  on  hand 

April  11th: 

99 

42,748 

1,733 

9,848 

4,715 

Pennsylvania  has  had  its  price  at  75  cents  or  better 
on  2’s,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion.  By  next  report¬ 
ing — May  11th — they  will  not  only  be  cleaned  out  of 
everything  but  a  few  3’s,  but  they  will  not  have  been 
able  to  fill  the  demand  1  That  State  is  not  an  exception, 
though  it  is  reaping  the  reward  of  quality  packing; 
other  States  have  had  the  same  sort  of  demand.  And 
the  demand  has  not  all  been  for  canned  tomatoes.  The 
same  thing  holds  true,  relatively,  on  peas,  and  corn, 
and  as  for  stringless  beans,  they  just  “ain’t”.  You 
may  take  this  as  a  picture  of  the  spot  canned  food 
condition  in  all  sections. 

You  have  done  enough  charity  work  this  year,  at 
least  make  some  little  profit  on  the  few  goods  you  have 
left.  If  you  do  not  lock  your  warehouses,  and  put  up 
prices  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  higher  than  you 
now  have  them,  on  what  goods  you  have,  and  refuse 
to  open  those  warehouses  until  your  prices  are  met,  you 
don’t  deserve  to  make  a  profit. 

FUTURES — Maybe  1936  will  be  another  year  of 
big  packs,  but  nothing  in  Nature  so  far  indicates  it. 
The  Southern  produce  growers  planned  and  planted  the 
greatest  acreages  ever  put  out — and  they  are  sending 
to  market  the  smallest  amounts  on  record.  Their  crops 
have  been  frosted,  flooded  and  torn  out  by  tornadoes. 
Pea  planting  ought  to  be  all  done  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
regions,  and  it  is  only  just  about  finished  this  week  in 
these  Tri-States.  The  central  west  has  been  able  to 
do  little  or  nothing,  and  that  includes  New  York  State. 
So  the  pea  crop  and  pack  will  run  late.  The  goose-bone 
weather  prophets  say  that  May  and  June  will  be  scald¬ 
ing  hot,  and  dry,  and  they  are  merely  playing  the  aver¬ 
age  in  saying  this.  But  suppose  old  Dame  Nature 
uses  those  two  weapons — ^heat  and  drought — to  nip  the 
aspirations  of  the  pea  growers  and  canners,  instead  of 
what  she  used  on  the  southern  growers.  It  can  happen. 

The  California  spinach  canners  came  out  early  with 
future  prices  at  90  cents.  The  buyers  were  “foxy”; 
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they  decided  to  wait,  and  would  not  buy;  the  canners 
bemoaned  the  lack  of  orders,  but  now  they  are  pluming 
themselves  as  wise  traders,  as  they  sell  the  same  goods 
at  $1.20  to  $1.25.  The  surplus  peach  crop  in  prospect 
gave  the  canners  on  the  Coast  the  jitters,  but  Jack 
Frost  removed  all  possible  surplus;  the  chains  are 
doing  a  splendid  job  in  helping  move  the  spot  stocks 
of  peaches,  and  futures  look  very  much  better,  and  at 
better  prices.  If  in  all  this  you  can  find  any  reason  to 
sell  futures  at  or  below  cost,  on  any  article  of  canned 
foods,  you  are  a  wow.  Again  be  patient.  The  buyers 
are  waiting;  you  have  as  much  patience.  As  it  now 
looks  it  will  pay  you  well  to  wait. 

The  corn  canners  will  be  put  to  the  test.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  just  issued  a  summary  of  intended  acre¬ 
ages  of  corn,  and  snap  beans,  and  says  both  indications 
point  to  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  the  '35  acreages. 
Buyers  will  use  that  to  get  future  prices  down.  It  will 
cost  more  to  pack  corn  in  ’36  than  it  did  in  ’35,  taxes, 
wages,  etc.  Get  your  Almanac  and  go  back  over  the 
record  of  corn  packs,  and  note  that  in  no  two  years  has 
there  been  heavy  packs  in  succession.  Play  it  safe. 
Know  your  costs,  and  then  price  your  futures  at  some 
profit.  What  is  the  sense  selling  yourself  into  a  loss 
six  months  before  a  case  of  corn  can  be  ready?  The 
decent  buyers  do  not  want  you  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

MARKET  PRICES — Study  the  market  pages  and 
note  that  prices  are  advancing.  Do  your  part  to  help 
this  along.  Read  the  conditions  existing  in  all  leading 
canned  foods  markets;  post  yourself,  and  don’t  be  a 
drag  on  the  market. 

* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Has  Started  Upwards — Buyers  in  Need  of  Stocks — 
Tomatoes  Higher — Corn  Moving  Up — Late  Season  Increases 
Interest  in  Spot  Peas — Packers  Firm  on  Peaches — More 
Interest. in  Shrimp. 

New  York,  April  17,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Now  that  the  canners  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  that  the  bullish  developments  of 
the  past  few  months  are  actualities,  the  market  has 
started  on  the  upward  trend,  with  further  progress  in 
that  direction  indicated.  Corn  and  tomato  canners 
have  at  last  decided  to  leave  “charity”  food  distribution 
to  the  relief  agencies,  and  are  asking  (and  getting) 
prices  for  their  carryover  stocks  which  represent  pack¬ 
ing  costs  and  a  little  over.  With  midwestern  and  east¬ 
ern  canners  no  longer  working  at  cross  purposes,  corn 
and  tomatoes  are  doing  better,  and  the  firmness  in 
these  bellwethers  is  influencing  the  general  market. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  have  not  taken  any 
too  kindly  to  the  higher  markets  for  standard  vege¬ 
tables,  and  are  sounding  out  things  cautiously  before 
proceeding  at  the  new  price  basis.  Buyers  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  need  of  further  stocks,  however,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  hold  of  the  market  in  good  fashion 
before  new  packs  become  available.  Futures  are  com¬ 


manding  more  interest,  but  buying  as  yet  has  not 
developed  along  broad  lines.  Fruits  and  canned  fish 
will  be  needed  by  jobbers  before  1936  packing  com¬ 
mences. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  shaping  up  better,  and 
southern  canners  q^e  showing  firmer  price  views,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advances  in  Indiana,  which  have  carried 
the  market  for  2s  to  a  range  of  70  to  75  cents,  with 
721/^  cents  cannery  bottom  for  most  sellers.  Southern 
canners  quote  No.  2  standards  for  prompt  shipment 
this  week  at  65  cents,  with  perhaps  a  car  or  two  to  be 
picked  up  at  2i^  cents  under  this  figure.  Recent  pre¬ 
dictions  of  at  least  a  75  cent  market  before  new  packs 
appear  well  on  the  way  to  realization.  Standard  2i/2S 
are  strong  at  95  cents,  with  $1.00  bottom  on  3s,  and  10s 
holding  at  $2.90  to  $3.00,  mostly  the  latter  figure.  The 
California  market  is  likewise  firming  up,  with  more 
demand  noted  on  fancy  2i/^s  for  coast  shipment,  at 
$1.35  and  up. 

CORN — Southern  packers  are  showing  more  disposi¬ 
tion  to  hold  firm  at  70  cents  for  standard  crushed  in 
No.  2  tins,  with  a  little  offering  at  671/4  cents  in  some 
sections.  The  demand  for  standard  corn  has  picked 
up,  and  extra  standard  is  likewise  coming  in  for  better 
buying,  at  full  prices.  Fancy  relatively  quiet,  with 
quotations  unchanged.  Futures  are  due  for  some  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  near  future,  with  a  number  of  packers 
expected  to  name  opening  prices  before  the  close  of 
the  month.  No.  10  corn  is  holding  well,  with  addi¬ 
tional  government  buying  expected  to  pretty  well  clean 
up  carryover  stocks  before  the  new  pack  comes  onto 
the  market. 

PEAS — The  late  season  in  Wisconsin  has  developed 
more  interest  in  spot  peas,  and  some  buying  is  reported 
to  have  gone  through  during  the  week  at  70  cents  for 
standard  2  sieve.  Southern  packers  are  still  offering 
early  June  standards  at  65  cents,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
The  market  position  is  improving,  however,  and  an 
early  upward  move  in  prices  for  southern  packs  would 
be  logical  development.  No.  10  peas  are  not  in  large 
supply,  and  are  strongly  held. 

SPINACH — Spinach  has  been  moving  well,  but  de¬ 
mand  eased  off  somewhat  this  week,  distributors  in 
most  instances  having  covered  prompt  and  nearby  re¬ 
quirements.  Prices  are  firmly  held,  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  southern  packing  centers. 

ASPARAGUS — It  is  a  late  season  in  California,  un¬ 
favorable  weather  having  delayed  packing  operations 
considerably.  Canners  are  expected  to  be  running  in 
full  blast  by  the  close  of  the  month,  however.  Prices 
show  a  steady  tone  on  both  spots  and  new  packs. 

PEACHES — Coast  packers  are  no  longer  seriously 
concerned  over  the  problem  of  liquidating  carryover 
stocks  of  peaches,  a  number  of  large  blocks  sold  during 
the  past  month  having  taken  large  quantities  off  the 
market.  Packers  are  currently  quoting  the  market 
firm  at  full  posted  prices.  The  result  of  recent  low- 
priced  sales  on  the  coast  is  beginning  to  be  evident  in 
chain  store  featuring  of  cling  peaches  in  canned  foods 
sales.  Prominent  brands  are  being  retailed  at  2  cans 
for  25  cents,  either  halves  or  sliced. 

PEARS — Stocks  of  Bartlett  pears  held  by  eastern 
distributors  are  believed  to  be  fairly  adequate  for  their 
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requirements  over  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  little 
new  business  has  been  evident  in  the  market  during 
the  past  week.  Canners,  however,  are  apparently  not 
disturbed  over  the  outlook  for  marketing  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  stocks,  and  prices  are  well  held.  Pears  are 
a  good  seller  in  the  export  market,  particularly  to  Great 
Britain,  and  with  England’s  supplies  of  fruits,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  from  her  Dominions  running  light 
this  season,  it  is  expected  that  buying  of  the  canned 
product  in  the  American  market  will  show  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  next  few  months. 

CHERRIES — Considerable  interest  is  shown  in  the 
trade  in  the  recently-completed  organization  of  eastern 
red  sour  cherry  canners  to  promote  a  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  for  this  product.  The  packers  initially  will  con¬ 
fine  their  attention  to  the  disposal  of  carryover  stocks 
of  No.  10  cherries  and  are  limiting  their  campaign  to 
the  restaurant  and  hotel  trades,  in  an  effort  to  stimu¬ 
late  cherry  sales  through  these  outlets.  Ultimately,  it 
is  expected,  the  drive  will  be  broadened  to  encompass 
a  general  consumer  campaign  to  stimulate  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  tasty  product. 

CANADIAN  REGULATIONS— Reports  from  To¬ 
ronto  this  week  indicate  that  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  has  postponed  until  January  1, 1937,  new  regula¬ 
tions  covering  can  sizes  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
will  permit  Dominion  canners  and  distributors  to  clear 
up  their  stocks  of  off-standard  cans  and  labels  for  the 
same  on  their  packing  operations  this  year.  Canadian 
packers  will  be  allowed  to  pack  in  non-standard  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  export  market,  but  after  this  season  will 
have  to  adhere  to  standard  can  sizes  for  their  home 
consumption. 

SALMON — ^With  the  Lenten  demand  over,  interest 
in  salmon  has  subsided  somewhat,  but  the  market  con¬ 
tinues  well  held  and  canners  expect  buying  to  pick  up 
shortly.  Carryover  stocks  held  in  the  northwest  are 
not  large,  and  no  difficulty  is  anticipated  in  disposing 
of  stocks  on  hand  prior  to  the  current  year’s  canning 
campaign.  Reds  in  particular  are  in  short  supply  in 
first  hands. 

SHRIMP — ^With  the  summer  demand  just  around  the 
corner,  a  little  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  shrimp, 
and  some  buying  of  old  pack  is  reported  being  done. 
Gulf  canners  are  quoting  the  market  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  $1.15  for  small  and  $1.20  for  medium,  with 
the  fancy  commanding  $1.25,  all  per  dozen  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

TUNA — Tuna  fish  is  likewise  coming  in  for  more 
attention,  with  the  trade  watching  developments  in 
California.  While  the  packing  season  is  not  yet  in  full 
swing,  ft  is  reported  that  some  bluefin  has  been  canned 
already,  with  prices  for  the  raw  fish  indicating  a  mar¬ 
ket  about  in  line  with  that  which  prevailed  at  the  1935 
opening. 

SARDINES — Maine  sardines  have  been  moving  in 
a  small  way  at  full  prices.  Reports  from  “Down  East” 
indicate  that  canners  generally  are  about  down  to  bare 
floors,  with  a  total  cleanup  in  sight  before  1936  packing 
operations  become  general.  California  sardines  were 
in  little  demand  this  week,  with  no  prices  changes 
reported. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chain  Store  Distribution  Causing  Unrest — ^Weather  Season¬ 
able — Crop  Planting  Delayed  by  Wet,  Cold  Weather — Markets 

Firm,  Products  Moving  in  Small  Lots — Shrimp  Exhausted — 
Robinson-Patman  Bills. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  17, 1936. 

ENERAL  MARKET  —  Low  priced  selling  by 
some  of  the  large  chains  and  certain  cut-throat 
retail  distributors  is  causing  continued  unrest. 
Two  rather  glaring  examples  were  noted  this  week. 
One  chain  sold  No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  at  6  cents  per 
can  to  the  consumer  while  another  sold  two  cans  No. 
21/^  Peaches  (presumably  Standards)  for  a  quarter. 

THE  WEATHER — More  seasonable  conditions  have 
ruled  the  past  few  days  and  Springtime  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  last.  It  is  truly  welcome  after  the  long  and 
severe  Winter. 

PEAS — A  year  ago  this  time,  Indiana  and  Ohio  Pea 
Canners  had  a  goodly  portion  of  their  acreage  planted. 
This  year,  the  weather  has  been  so  cold  and  backward 
that  sowing  operations  have  been  unseasonably  delayed. 
In  Wisconsin,  the  general  report  is  that  it  will  be  about 
the  20th  before  canners  are  able  to  get  in  on  the  ground. 
A  large  Indiana  operator  in  his  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
13th  said,  “Cold,  wet  weather  is  materially  delaying 
planting  and  growing  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  We 
are  already  two  weeks  late  in  Indiana.” 

A  few  future  pea  prices  are  coming  out  and  Chicago 
has  been  visited  by  a  number  of  Wisconsin  canners, 
soliciting  future  contracts.  The  general  impression  is 
that  mighty  few  futures  have  been  booked.  The  trade 
at  large  are  simply  not  interested  in  1936  packing. 

Spot  peas  are  dragging  along  at  a  snail’s  pace  with 
little  or  nothing  of  interest  to  report.  Values  remain 
unchanged  from  the  low  levels  that  have  prevailed  the 
past  several  months. 

CORN — ^The  market  is  stationary.  Buying  has  been 
light.  Occasionally  a  small  lot  of  No.  2  Standard 
Cream  Style  shows  up  at  65  cents  factory  but  in  a 
general  way,  the  market  ranges  around  70  cents. 

TOMATOES — The  statistical  position  of  tomatoes  is 
said  to  be  better  than  a  year  ago.  The  market  in 
Indiana  has  been  more  active  since  writing  last  week. 
No.  21/^  tins  have  been  selling  rapidly  and  today  it  is 
difficult  to  locate  worthwhile  lots  at  95  cents  factory. 
No.  2  tins  are  dragging  some  but  a  few  sales  have  been 
made  at  70  cents  with  here  and  there  a  concession  made 
by  a  seller  that  brings  the  price  down  some  2  cents  or 
21/^  cents  a  dozen.  The  chief  disturbing  factors  in  the 
tomato  market  are  the  low  priced  sales  that  continue 
to  be  made  by  large  retailers.  In  addition  to  the  6  cent 
per  can  outlined  above — under  General  Market,  one 
firm  in  Chicago  located  on  the  south  side  of  our  city 
and  noted  for  its  cut-throat  activities,  sold  last  week 
No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  for  5  cents  per  can  to  the 
consumer. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Everyone  awaits  California’s  open¬ 
ing.  Little  or  no  business  has  as  yet  been  transacted. 
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Rumor  has  it  that  one  of  the  large  California  canners  is 
going  to  try  and  “steal  the  show”.  A  few  Illinois  can¬ 
ners  have  quoted  1936  packing  but  these  prices  are  con¬ 
sidered  unreasonably  high  by  many  in  the  trade. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  lowest  price  on 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  is  75  cents  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points  so  several  brokers  report.  The  volume 
of  business  is  narrow.  Some  southern  beans  for  de¬ 
livery  late  May  and  June  have  been  quoted  at  attractive 
prices.  One  sale  is  reported  having  been  made  for 
guaranteed  shipment  first  week  in  June  at  75  cents 
delivered  for  No.  2  standard  cut  green. 

SPINACH — The  market  is  firm.  Several  California 
factors  have  withdrawn  from  the  market.  The  Ozark 
canners  have  advanced  prices  some  5  cents  per  dozen 
on  the  No.  2  tin  and  No.  21/^  tin  and  15  cents  to  25 
cents  on  No.  10s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  mart  is  quite.  Mighty 
little  business  is  being  recorded  in  Chicago  on  either 
peaches  or  apricots.  Some  continued  interest  is  noted 
on  Pacific  Northwestern  pears  with  values  remaining 
the  same  as  of  the  past  couple  months. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — This  item  is  dragging.  Can¬ 
ners  have  tried  to  instill  a  little  pep  into  the  fruit  but 
the  leading  jobbers  and  baker  supply  houses  report  a 
narrow  movement  into  consuming  channels.  It  is  still 
possible  to  purchase  Michigan  No.  10  cherries  at  $4.25 
delivered. 

SHRIMP  —  The  market  is  very  firm  and  basis  of 
supply  reported  as  practically  exhausted.  Belated 
buyers  in  Chicago  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  wants. 

THE  ROBINSON  -  PATMAN  BILLS  —  The  fight  in 
Congress  over  legislation  that  will  eliminate  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  merchandising  shows  that  the  retailers  and 
most  of  wholesalers  in  all  lines  are  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bills.  They  repre¬ 
sent  1,349,000  merchants  of  every  description.  Arrayed 
against  them  are  the  monopolistic  buying  groups  of 
every  character  representing  less  than  50  coroporations 
with  141,603  units.  Don’t  let  this  small  minority  defeat 
this  much  needed  legislation.  Talk  it  over  with  all  your 
local  independent  business  men  and  have  them  write 
their  Congressman,  urging  support  to  the  Robinson 
measure  and  drive  home  that  true  saying  —  A  hundred 
buyers  are  better  than  one  buyer. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week) — 
Say,  Old  Timer,  your  story  of  Frankenstein  has  caused 
quite  a  furore  in  the  trade.  Many  letters  have  been 
received  and  here  is  a  wire  that  just  came  in  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  reads: 

“PLEASE  HAVE  OLD  TIMER  GIVE  ANNOTA¬ 
TION  FRANKENSTEIN  STORY  THIS  WEEK’S 

ISSUE” 

That  word  “annotation”  was  a  stumbling  block  at 
first.  Didn’t  know  what  it  meant  but  what  the  sender 
desires  is  how  you  figure  that  these  monopolistic  buying 
groups  are  building  for  themselves  a  Frankenstein.  It 
looks  as  if  you’ve  put  your  foot  in  it.  Old  Timer.  Old 
Timer’s  eyes  sparkled,  he  took  a  drink  from  a  glass 
that  stood  by  his  side  and  said  —  Frankenstein  was  a 
monster.  He  was  greedy,  he  didn’t  know  right  from 


wrong,  he  destroyed  life  and  in  the  end  he  was  de¬ 
stroyed  himself.  Now  take  these  buying  groups,  what 
do  they  do  ?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  In  the  guise  of  serving 
the  retail  grocer,  they  go  to  the  food  manufacturer  and 
with  threats  and  coercive  measures,  force  discounts  and 
allowances,  and  even  brokerage  that  by  no  fair  measur¬ 
ing  stick,  they  are  entitled  to.  What  do  you  say,  con¬ 
tinued  Old  Timer,  you  don’t  believe  that.  Well  then, 
let  me  quote  you  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  (S.  Dock  4,  74th  Congress,  1st  Session) : 

“There  were  88  manfacturers  interviewed  in  the 
Drug  Group,  36  of  which  admitted  the  price  preferences 
are  given.  Of  the  26  tobacco  manufacturers  inter¬ 
viewed,  16  admitted  that  price  preferences  were  given 
by  means  of  extra  discount,  rebates  and  other  allow¬ 
ances.  Where  threats  or  coercive  measures  to  force  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  were  employed,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  yielded  rather  than  risk  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  failure  to  meet  the  demand  of  these 
powerful  buying  organizations. 

What  do  you  say  to  that.  Young  Man?  And — you 
don’t  know  the  half  of  it.  (To  be  continued.) 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Alabama  Closes  Oyster  Reefs — Louisiana  Closes  Next  Week — 
Canned  Oysters  a  Year  Through  Dish — Shrimp  Done  Until 
Fail — Canning  Spinach — Bean  Canning  Expected  to 
Start  by  May  15th. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  16, 1936. 

YSTERS — The  Alabama  Sea  Food  Commission 
has  issued  orders  to  close  the  State  reefs  and 
this  will  stop  the  canning  of  oysters  in  this 

State. 

The  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  closing  of  the  State  reefs  on  April  20, 
which  will  shut  down  the  sea  food  canneries  in  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  because  they  draw  the  bulk  of  their 
oysters  from  the  Louisiana  Marsh,  therefore,  inside  of 
a  week  the  canning  of  oysters  will  stop  altogether  in 
this  section.  In  fact,  a  few  of  the  factories  in  Biloxi 
have  already  shut  down  and  more  were  scheduled  to 
stop  on  April  15,  due  to  the  warm  weather  and  the 
short  time  that  the  canning  season  has  to  run. 

The  oyster  season  this  year  got  off  to  a  late  start, 
and  while  the  packers  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep 
their  plants  busy,  yet  stormy  weather  and  the  blizzards 
we  had  this  Winter  handicapped  production  to  a  great 
extent. 

Canners  report  the  movement  of  all  their  carry-over 
stock  of  oysters  from  last  season  and  a  good  volume 
already  moved  from  this  season’s  pack,  but  of  course, 
the  sale  of  oysters  is  over  with  until  next  Fall. 

The  heavy  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  from 
September  to  December,  yet  they  should  sell  the  year 
round,  because  canned  oysters  are  just  as  good  in  July 
as  in  November.  Perhaps  the  idea  that  oysters  are 
only  good  in  the  months  that  have  an  “R”  may  be  the 
cause  of  people  not  eating  oysters  in  the  months  that 
have  no  “R”.  While  this  idea  may  be  a  good  course 
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to  follow  as  regards  raw  oysters,  yet  oysters  are  canned 
only  in  the  best  part  of  the  months  that  have  an  “R” 
and  when  they  are  most  healthy  and  plump.  Oysters 
are  in  their  prime  of  condition  in  the  months  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March  and  that  is  the  months  that 
practically  all  the  oysters  are  canned,  so  the  oyster 
packers  should  make  this  fact  known  to  the  trade, 
which  will  serve  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
oysters  in  the  Summertime. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce;  $1.90  for  eight  ounce, 
and  $2.00  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  this  section  and  as  far  as  the  stock  of  canned 
shrimp  is  concerned,  it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing 
coming  in,  which  will  be  until  the  Fall  shrimp  canning 
season  opens  again  about  the  1st  of  September. 

The  months  of  May,  June  and  July  are  generally 
considered  the  best  months  for  the  sale  of  canned 
shrimp,  as  during  the  hot  months,  folks  seem  to  crave 
salads  and  cold  dishes  more  and  there  is  nothing  better 
and  quicker  to  serve  than  shrimp,  because  they  are 
ready  to  be  eaten  the  minute  they’re  poured  out  of  the 
can.  Then,  too,  the  increased  consumption  of  beer  in 
hot  weather  increases  the  demand  for  shrimp  and 
pickles. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.25  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SPINACH — The  caning  of  spinach  is  now  going  on 
this  section  and  while  this  is  one  of  the  minor  vege¬ 
table  packs  here,  yet  we  are  able  to  turn  out  a  good 
article  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  quantity  packed. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2.  and  $3.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

BEANS — This  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack 
of  this  section  and  while  it  may  not  figure  in  quantity 
with  that  turned  out  in  the  big  vegetable  sections  of 
the  country,  yet  the  quality  of  our  beans  is  as  good  as 
the  best  and  we  manage  to  dispose  of  our  pack  at  a  fair 
price. 

The  bean  crop  is  showing  up  in  good  shape  and 
canning  will  start  on  or  about  May  15. 

Canners  are  cleaned  up  on  spot  and  the  price  of  the 
new  pack  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  No.  21/0  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Spring  Back  Again — Peaches  Were  Hard  Hit  by  the  Frost — 
Frost  Nipped  Out  What  Would  Have  Been  Surplus  in  All 
Crops — Asparagus  Canning  Late  But  Will  Not  Affect  Result — 
Pack  Restricted  —  Spinach  Crop  Disappointing  —  Peach  Sale 
Drive  Is  On — Fish  in  Strong  Position. 

San  Francisco,  April  16,  1936. 

SPRING  AGAIN — Spring  weather,  eclipsed  for  a 
time  by  the  late  March  display  of  frost  and  chilly 
blasts,  has  returned  in  all  its  glory,  with  the  heal¬ 
ing  balm  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  balmy  air.  Con¬ 
siderable  damage  that  cannot  be  repaired  was  done  by 
the  recent  freeze,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  this  will  not  prove  as  heavy  as 
seemed  likely.  Canning  crops  suffered  less  than  many 
others,  although  peaches  were  quite  hard  hit.  Grapes 
suffered  quite  severely,  as  did  also  walnuts  and  al¬ 
monds.  Prunes  were  rather  hard  hit  in  some  sections, 
and  damage  is  reported  to  apricots  and  pears.  Losses 
to  many  individual  growers  will  prove  heavy,  but 
barring  a  return  of  freezing  weather,  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  remote,  production  on  the  whole 
promises  to  be  closely  in  step  with  demand.  The  esti¬ 
mated  loss  in  tonnage  as  a  result  of  the  freeze  is  just 
about  equal  to  what  has  been  considered  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years. 

ASPARAGUS — The  canning  of  asparagus,  delayed 
by  the  cold  weather  late  in  March,  got  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  promises  to  quickly  reach  a  peak.  A 
week  of  warm  weather,  following  the  rain  of  early 
April,  brought  grass  out  with  a  rush  and  shippers  were 
quickly  swamped  with  offerings.  The  cold  weather  has 
shortened  the  canning  season  by  two  weeks,  but  will 
probably  have  little  effect  on  the  output.  Opening 
prices  are  expected  at  any  time  as  costs  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  regulation  of  the  percentage  of  the  pack 
to  be  handled  by  canners  means  that  an  excessively 
large  output  is  out  of  the  question.  The  trade  is  happy 
over  this  year’s  agreement  which  permits  individual 
canners  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  growers 
for  canning  stock  at  prices  in  keeping  with  market 
conditions  and  to  regulate  their  packs  to  their  own 
requirements,  yet  assurred  that  there  will  not  be  an 
excessively  large  pack.  Stocks  of  the  1935  pack  have 
been  whittled  down  to  small  proportions,  but  are  still 
moving,  indicating  that  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
has  little  on  hand.  This  year’s  prices  are  expected  to 
closely  follow  those  brought  out  for  last  year’s  pack. 

SPINACH — Weather  conditions  this  spring  have 
certainly  not  been  to  the  liking  of  spinach  and  every 
report  coming  from  canning  centers  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  output  is  proving  below  expectations.  Weeks 
of  dry  weather  early  in  the  year  got  the  crop  off  to  a 
poor  start  and  then  came  the  tropical  storm  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  near-flood  conditions,  ruining  a  considerable 
acreage.  A  few  spells  of  unusually  warm  weather  have 
caused  the  growing  crop  to  yellow  in  many  localities. 
The  market  is  getting  firmer  all  the  time  and  opening 
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prices,  which  seemed  high  to  many  when  brought  out, 
are  being  generally  accepted.  Some  substantial  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  booked  and  some  canners  are  making 
deliveries  as  fast  as  goods  are  packed.  Those  who 
came  out  with  future  prices  as  low  as  90  cents  on  No. 
21/^  fancy  are  thanking  their  lucky  stars  that  the  trade 
was  not  greatly  interested  at  the  time.  Minimum  quo¬ 
tations  on  this  size  are  $1.15,  with  some  packers 
getting  $1.25. 

FRUITS — Trading  in  California  fruits  is  going 
ahead  again  on  about  the  same  basis  as  prevailed  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  scare.  Here  and  there  prices  have  stiff¬ 
ened  slightly,  but  quotations  in  general  show  little  if 
any  change.  The  next  month  will  witness  an  intensive 
drive  on  peaches  and  the  success  of  this  will  be  closely 
watched.  Some  local  retailers  beat  the  gun  and  are 
offering  two  nationally  advertised  brands  of  choice 
yellow  clings,  halves  or  sliced,  at  12  cents  a  can  for 
No.  21/^s,  with  a  slightly  lower  price  for  half  dozen 
lots.  The  advertising  of  one  reads :  “Help  the  farmers ! 
Buy  the  surplus  canned  peaches  now  so  the  canners  can 
buy  from  the  farmers  this  summer.”  The  nation-wide 
drive  on  canned  peaches  through  major  chain  grocery 
stores  started  April  13,  with  stores  lined  up  in  46 
states.  This  will  continue  for  four  weeks  with  a  special 
event  planned  for  each  week. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is  in  a  firm  position, 
with  scarcely  a  weak  item  in  the  list.  Buyers  are  find¬ 
ing  ft  difficult  to  locate  Alaska  red  salmon  for  less  than 
$2.35,  smaller  canners  holding  stocks  of  fancy  being 
inclined  to  ask  as  much  as  those  with  featured  brands. 
The  price  of  pinks  and  chums,  $1.05  and  95  cents,  re¬ 
spectively,  is  so  close  that  most  of  the  business  is  going 
to  the  former.  The  packing  season  on  California 
sardines  has  come  to  an  end  and  business  has  been  so 
heavy  that  some  packers  are  already  closely  sold  up. 
Tuna  is  also  in  a  firm  position. 

Sponsored  by  the  canning  peach  grower  members  of 
the  California  Farm  Bureau,  invitations  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  peach  growing  organizations  to  meet  at 
Berkeley  to  discuss  a  definite  unified  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  cling  peach  industry.  The  invitations 
were  sent  by  Dean  C.  B.  Hutchison  of  the  University 
School  of  Agriculture  who  was  invited  recently  to  lead 
the  effort  to  develop  a  marketing  agreement.  There 
are  no  less  than  ten  grower  and  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  functioning  in  the  cling  peach  industry. 

SPRING  MEETING  TRI-STATE  PACKERS 
APRIL  8th  and  9th,  1936 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

Whereas,  official  grades  for  canned  vegetables  and  canned 
fruits  have  been  promulgated;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  grade  labels  is  increasing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  by  making  possible  a  sure  and  convenient 
method  for  the  consumer  in  selecting  the  quality  desired ;  and 

Whereas,  the  largest  food  distributing  organization  is  using 
the  U.  S.  Grade  designation  on  labels; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  extend  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  this  distributor  for  its 
co-operation  and  promotion  of  grade  labeling. 


Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  on  January 
13,  1936,  passed  a  Resolution  of  respect  upon  the  death  of  our 
beloved  secretary,  Mr.  C.  M.  Dashiell. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  this  Resolution  be  read,  and 
the  members  of  this  Association  rise,  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  Resolution. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extented  to  the  Get- 
To-Gether  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  allied  industries 
for  the  delightful  dinner  and  entertainment  of  last  evening. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  an  expression  of  appreciation  be  extended 
to  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  the  management  and  staff,  for  their 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  Convention. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  convey 
thanks  of  this  Association  to  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  and 
those  who  addressed  the  Association  at  the  regular  sessions 
of  this  Convention. 

With  this  the  meeting  adjourned. 

’GRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

( Continued  from  page  8 ) 

MURRAY  FIELDING  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  and  in¬ 
corporated  at  Indianapolis  by  F.  W.  Shoup,  F.  A.  Gannaway  and 
K.  V.  Crula.  Capital  stock  of  1,000  shares  of  $5.00  par. 

SPARKS  from  a  welding  torch  set  fire  to  the  fioating  salmon 
canner  Santa  Flavia  at  Seattle,  Washington,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  a  workman  and  doing  damage  to  the  vessel  estimated 
at  $35,000. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  a  number  of  the  largest  sardine  canners 
in  Norway  are  packing  their  products  in  aluminum  cans. 

SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY  has  gotten  out  an  interesting  mailing 
piece  describing  their  enclosed  fiumes  and  how  the  peas:  “They 
go  in  here”  into  four  intakes  and  “they  come  out  here”  from 
eight  discharge  units  through  the  Scott  mechanical  split  and 
skin  removers,  to  picking  and  inspection  tables  and  then  into 
eight  fillers  and  closing  machines,  handling  every  size  from  I’s 
to  lO’s;  and  they  say  “once  they  have  started  on  their  way,  one 
man  will  control  their  final  destination”  “and  at  the  rate  of 
960  No.  2  cans  per  minute.” 

MORGAN  PACKING  COMPANY,  Austin,  Indiana,  is  building  an 
addition  100  feet  wide  by  240  feet  long  for  the  canning  of  soups 
and  meat  products. 

c.  H.  CLARK  of  Visalia,  California,  plans  to  open  a  cannery  on 
Stierlin  Road,  Mountain  View,  California. 

THE  ABSENCE  from  the  Tri-State  Meeting  of  Charles  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Jr.,  President  of  the  canning  company  bearing  his  name 
at  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  as  also  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  is  explained  by  a  Southern  cruise  with 
Mrs.  Summers  to  Central  American  ports  and  a  stay  at  Mexico 
City. 

WILLIAM  McEWiNG,  President  of  the  Michigan  Fruit  Canners, 
Inc.,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  and  Manager  of  the  company’s 
South  Haven  plant,  died  on  April  7th.  Mr.  McEwing  was  taken 
ill  at  Orlando,  Florida,  returning  to  his  home  about  a  month 
ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  One 
of  the  pioneer  fruit  canners  of  the  United  States,  for  many  years 
he  operated  the  South  Haven  Preserving  Company.  With  Marc 
C.  Hutchinson  and  William  A.  Godfrey  he  established  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  serving  at  President  until  his  death. 

HUNT  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  for  years  located  at  111 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  will  move  its  offices 
and  salesrooms  shortly  to  the  new  Lurie  Building,  417  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street.  The  new  location  will  be  much  nearer  the  canned 
foods  and  brokerage  district. 

THE  SUNSHINE  PACKING  CORPORATION,  North  East,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  confine  their  operations  to  the  production  of  frozen 
foods. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.66 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.76 

2.60 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.60 

2.10 

2.30 

1.60 

1.70 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.26 

2.35 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.35 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.30 

2.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.00 

2.10 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  ZVi  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  ZVi  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2..., 
No.  10  . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

ShoepcB,  Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Crushed,  Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  2,  Tall.. 


No.  2% 
No.  10 


.40 

.40 

.42% 

.45 

.75 

.75 

.76 

.80 

.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.50 

.80 

.80 

.75 

.80 

.75 

3.75 

3.76 

4.00 

.25 

5.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.86 

3.76 

4.00 

.67% 

.75 

.62% 

.65 

.25 

3.50 

2.90 

3.00 

.50 

1.50 

.75 

6.75 

.10 

1.15 

.25 

4.26 

.85 

.90 

.65 

4.25 

.70 

.76 

.62% 

.76 

1.20 

1.36 

1.60 

1.60 

.65 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.25 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.90 

.90 

.65 

.70 

.95 

.96 

3.75 

4.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.66 

3.15 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

.70 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.96 

1.10 

4.76 

5.00 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.76 

.92%  .96 

.97%  1.06 

7.75 

7.76 

.87%  .90 

.80 

.82% 

.67%  .70 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.86 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

.67%  .70 

.70 

.72% 

4.00 

4.00 

.60 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.62%  .66 

3.00 

3.00 

1.86 

2.16 

1.40 

1.85 


.80 

1.10 

3.15 

.90 

3.40 


Eastern 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3a . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....„ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2a  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s  . 

lOs  . 


.70 

4.00 

.65 

3.76 


.65 

.45 

2.40 

.65 

3.25 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  Z^.. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/4  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  ZVi  . . 

No.  10  . 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.65 

.85 

.95 

3.00 

.75 

.96 

1.06 

3.00 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . - . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES ' 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 .  .45 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  ZVi  .  1.06 

No.  3  .  1.16 

No.  10  .  3.60 

Std.,  No.  1 . 40 

No.  2  . 62% 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 42% 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 40 

No.  10  . 


.65 

.85 

.95 

3.00 


Central 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.85 

.66 

.76 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.26 

4.26 

3.60 

3.76 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.90 

3.76 


1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

.85 

1.05 

1.05 

1.16 

.76 

1.06 

.76 

i.bb 

.70 

.90 

1.60 

1.65 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.35 

1.00 

1.26 

.80 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.70 

.90 

4.00 

6.00 

5.26 

.66 

.67% 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

4.76 

.70 

.76 

.66 

.80 

.90 

A . 

.90 

.95 

3.25 

3.60 

.87% 


1.00 

3.00 


.46 

.47% 

.50 

.80 

.70 

.80 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

3.60 

3.60 

.42% 

.45 

.471 

.65 

.67% 

.72  ^ 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

3.10 

3.15 

3.25 

.47% 

.60 

3.76 

4.00 

.70 

.60 

.67% 

.67% 

.77% 

2.60 

2.35 

2.60 

.80 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.10 

.95 

1.00 

1.15 

1.25 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

3.50 

3.76 

4.05 

Solid  pack 


With  puree 


.65 

.76 

.90 


.67% 

.77% 

.96 


3.00  3.26 


8.60 

.66 

8.00 


4.00 

.67% 

3.60 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2V4  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.37% 

.42% 

.60 

.70 

2.76 

2.76 

3.26 

3.40 

3.60 

.75 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2  Vi.  Fancy . 

No.  2  Vi,  Choice . 

No.  2  Vi,  Std . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi . 

Std.,  No.  214 . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Std.,  No.  2>i . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2i/j . 

Choice,  No.  2^/4 . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2^4 . 

No.  10  . 


.  2.60  2.76 

2.75  3.00  3.00  3.16 

3.15  .  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


4.10  4.26 


1.10  1.15 


.62% 

.62% 

.76 

.90 

2.76 


3.00  3.25 


1.76  2.00 

1.50  1.6.5 

1.25  1.35 


2.50  2.60 

2.40  2.60 

2.25  2.30 


. 60 

1.10  1.15 

.  3.60 


3.25 


1.75 

2.00 

1.60 

1.80 

1.45 

1.66 

8.60 

4.00 

6.00 

6.26 

1.60 

1.66 

1.30 

1.45 

1.26 

1.26 

1.10 

1.12% 

4.25 

4.50 

1.60 

1.80 

1.45 

1.70 

6.75 

6.00 

2.36  2.56 

8.26  8.75 


Eastern  Central 


BLACKBERRIES 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

4.90 

6.00 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

1.16 

1.20 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  . 

No.  10  .  6.76  6.06 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 .  . 


Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE 


16  oz . 

No.  2,  17  oz. 
No.  2,  19  oz. 
LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb .  3.26 

Vi  lb .  1.96 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 95 

5  oz .  1.00 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz.  . .  2.00 


Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


Dry,  No.  1 . 1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.30 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 


Light  Meat,  Is. 

%s  . 

V4S  . 


6.60 

3.26 

1.96 


1.05 

iiio 


1.20 

1.30 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


8.00 

2!i6 


2.30  2.35 

.  1.66 

.  1.76 


1.06  1.10 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.55  1.66 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.00  6.76 

3.86  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

.  3.60 


CANKERS’  SEED  PEAS 

Our  unexcelle(i  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  you  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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DEWALCO  -  GOLD  SEAL  -  DAREX 


each  marks  an  era  in  can-sealing  efficiency 

Three  times  in  the  last  seventeen  years  Dewey  became  in  its  turn  the  established  lining  compound 
and  Almy  chemists  have  come  forward  with  of  successful  can  makers, 
new  and  better  sealing  compounds  that  have  done  Today  a  new  curve  starts  rapidly  upward,  and 
their  part  in  establishing  new  and  higher  can-  another  era  in  can-sealing  efficiency  begins.  Based 

making  standards.  For  it  is  their  belief  that  leader-  on  the  practical  experience  of  15  years’  service  to 

ship  demands  a  constant  effort  to  replace  good  the  industry,  the  new  Darex  Lining  Compound  is 

products  with  better  .  .  .  that  organized  research,  the  result  of  138  Man-Years  of  painstaking,  system- 
when  backed  by  years  of  practical  experience,  does  atic  research  into  can-making  problems — a  better 
open  new  opportunities  in  the  can  field  through  compound  for  today's  and  tomorrow’s  packs  .  .  . 

increased  sealing  efficiency  and  through  making  safe,  uniform,  efficient,  overcoming  squeezing  and 

possible  closures  hitherto  considered  impractical.  oozing  .  .  .  built  to  serve  the  food  field. 

In  1919  it  was  Dewalco  Solvent-Rubber  Lining  And  keeping  pace  with  the  development  of 

Compound — a  new  material  in  the  canning  field,  Darex*  for  packers’  cans  have  come  special  com- 
which  met  the  need  for  a  lining  compound  with  pounds  for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  other 
higher  solids  and  longer  life,  and  which  bettered  fields — oilproof,  dry  vacuum,  and  cap  compounds, 

by  40%  the  protection  afforded  by  old  solvent  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  fifty-odd  compounds 

compounds.  whose  sealing  efficiency  opened  new  fields  of  useful- 

In  1922  another  development — Gold  Seal  Lining  ness  to  the  industry.  Today  can  makers  all  over 
Compound,  a  radically  different  compound  that  the  world  look  to  the  Dewey  and  Almy  organization 
gave  an  increased  sealing  volume  of  longer-lived  for  sealing  media. 

latex  rubber,  removed  the  fire  and  toxicity  hazards  *  Darex,  like  all  other  Dewey  and  Almy  compounds,  is  available  with 
of  older  compounds,  ended  the  bugaboo  of  taint,  special  characteristics  to  meet  special  requirements. 

and  whose  characteristics  answered  the  demand  for  c  atx/tv  a  t  r^r\ 

high-speed  application  where  volume  production  DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

was  needed.  And  Gold  Seal  Lining  Compound  CAMBRIDGE  OAKLAND  MONTREAL 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators;  Bottle  Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables;  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  II/2  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  21/^  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Kook  More  Koils,  Pulp  Tanks,  Copper 
Kettles,  Pumps,  Brass  Piping,  Wood  or  Metal  Pea 
Boxes,  Sprague  Exhauster,  and  other  equipment. 
Address  Box  A-2111  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Large  number  of  used  Transplanters 
all  in  best  of  condition  and  at  attractive  prices.  Bemis, 
Tiger,  New  Idea,  Dayton  and  Case  makes.  Lease 
Brothers,  Transplanter  Agency,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Ayars  8  valve  Juice  Fillers  or 
Syrupers  equipped  for  No.  1  cans.  Address  Box 
A-2106  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Through  April  and  May  millions  of 
Marglobe  and  Pritchard  Tomato  Plants  from  Ferry 
Morse  Seed.  Quality  Packing  Co.,  Okeechobee,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — The  business  of  the  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine.  A  business 
established  twenty  years,  whose  brands  “Heart  of 
Maine”  and  “Son  of  Maine”  are  well  and  favorably 
known  from  Coast  to  Coast.  We  packed  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  Corn  on  the  Cob,  Cream  Style  and  Whole  Grain, 
String  Beans,  Carrots,  Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Apples, 
sliced  and  quartered,  also  Applesauce.  Our  canning 
shed  burned  down  leaving  the  lot  and  all  the  springs 
and  deep  wells  in  good  condition,  also  frost  proof  store¬ 
house,  a  brick  fire  proof  office,  a  nice  home  for  super¬ 
intendent  or  owners  with  250  acres  of  land  highly 
under  cultivation  and  right  in  the  sweet  corn  belt  of 
Maine,  with  individual  farmers  all  over  the  section 
ready  to  plant  any  quantity  of  crops  that  you  may 
want;  being  in  a  dairying  section,  the  farmers  have 
plenty  of  barn  dressing  to  assure  the  finest  crops.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fine  proposition  for  the  small  capital  out¬ 
lay.  If  interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  full 
particulars  and  price.  Write  today.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — FACTORIES 

WANTED — To  buy  medium  or  small  size  cannery 
for  tomatoes.  Send  details  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  A-2109  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — Manager  for  Ketchup  department.  Year 
around  position.  Must  be  practical  man  and  have  formula. 
Give  experience.  Address  Box  B-2110  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  grower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


AND  HOW  IS  THE  CLIMATE  THERE? 

Having  been  astounded  by  seeing  the  announcement 
of  his  death  in  the  paper,  he  rang  up  a  friend  and 
asked : 

“Have  you  seen  the  notice  of  my  death  in  the  paper  ?’’ 

“Yes,”  replied  the  friend,  “where  are  you  speaking 
from?” 

Thin  Lady — “You’re  a  coward — you’re  even  afraid 
of  your  own  shadow.” 

Fat  Lady — “Well,  why  shouldn’t  I  be?  It  looks  like 
a  crowd  following  me!” 

EXACTLY 

Counsel — “Now,  where  did  he  kiss  you?” 

Plaintiff — “On  the  lips,  sir.” 

Counsel — “No!  No!  You  don’t  understand.  I  mean 
where  were  you?” 

Plaintiff  (blushing) — “In  his  arms,  sir.” 

Stude  (with  girl) — “Have  you  any  balcony  seats?” 

Clerk — “Yes,  but  there  are  still  some  fine  orchestra 
seats.” 

Stude — “Who’s  buying  these  tickets?” 

Grocer — “Here’s  your  flypaper.  Anything  else?” 

“Yassuh.  Ah  wants  ’bout  six  raisins.” 

“Six  pounds?” 

“Naw  suh.  Six — ^jes’  enuf  fo’  decoys.” 

CAN  YOU  TIE  THIS? 

An  alert  looking  man  was  gingerly  picking  his  way 
along  the  ties  of  a  railroad,  seemingly  in  search  of 
something  or  someone. 

“What  are  you  looking  for?”  inquired  a  curious  by¬ 
stander. 

“The  president  of  this  line,”  was  the  answer. 

“But,  you’ll  not  find  him  here.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  I’m  on  his  track.” 

TOO  MUCH  FOR  MAGGIE 

A  canvasser  for  a  magazine  house  walked  to  the  door 
of  a  prospect  and  knocked.  A  colored  maid  answered. 

Canvasser — “Is  the  lady  of  the  house  in?” 

Maid — “She’s  takin’  a  bath,  suh !” 

Canvasser — “I’d  like  to  see  her.” 

Maid  grinning — “I’se  speck  you  would,  white  man.” 

BAR  FACTS 

Westerner — “If  you  want  to  know  how  tough  I  am, 
stranger,  just  look  at  that  fist  of  mine!  Why,  I  step¬ 
ped  right  up  to  a  bar  the  other  day  and  pounded  it 
to  pieces.” 

Stranger^“A  mahogany  bar?” 

Westerner — “No,  a  grizzly  b’ar.” 
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INVESTIGATE 

the  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


I 


HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 

Proven  by 


3  seasons  oF  experimental  factory 
development  and  one  season- 
1935 -of 

actual  Cannery  operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  —  every  pound  •  all  sizes  -  ail  3rades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Let’s  visit 
some  UMicm 


“Point-of-cooking” — that’s  the  place  where  your 
label  gets  its  last  chance  to  say  “remember  me”. 
That’s  where  repeat  sales  are  made. 

Behind  “U  S”  label  service  is  an  understanding  of 
the  label’s  job  in  the  interests  of  brand -owner, 
retailer  and  public — familiarity  with  government 
regulations  for  the  brand-owner’s  guidance — 
knowledge  of  point-of-sale  merchandising,  of  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits — a  half-century  of  label 
success — modern  facilities. 

That’s  why  “U  S”  labels  create  brand- preference 
at  point  of  sale  and  help  to  build  repeat  sales  at 
point-of-cooking. 

Gef  fhis  FREE  Portfolio  ..  .  entirely  new  . . . 

Demonstration -portfolio  of  modern  food -pictorials 
. . .  shows  you  how  to  add  sales-power  to  your  labels. 
Mail  coupon  to  nearest  “U  S”  office. 


'(%iR  pnodjud6  Ivdp  M 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 


6.  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


BALTIMORE  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 

403  Cross  St.  205-C  W.  Wackor  Driva  303  Baach  St.  52-C  E.  1 9th  St. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Kindly  land  at,  wlthoat  charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion  a  complete  **U  S”  Label-Demonttratlon 
Portfolio. 


Company. 

Addre$$.., 


City 


■Stale. 


m 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


CLARKSBURG, 


DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

FOR  THE 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


PeaS/  Beans,  Com,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


We  are  leadins  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  oF  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  For  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  oF  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  ask  fof  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


A  specialty  of  ouis. 


No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Toledo,  Ohio 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 


Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

Milford,  Connecticut 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANTS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MI^ 


ASGROW  TOMATO  SEEDS 


bred,  grown  and  saved  by  modern  scientific  methods 
under  scrupulous  conditions  of  unrelenting  care 


left  undone 


impurity  or 
seed-borne 


rouipra 
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